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There was plenty of work and concentration on technica 
promotional subjects at the 1951 A. G. A. Annual Conver 
But against the background of serious purposes and deem 
optimism there sparkled an overtone of convention scene 
was dramatic, sometimes amusing and often mem 








GAS MAN OF THE YEAR: George F. Mitchell, 
an industry leader and president of one of 
the gas industry's most progressive companies, 
will head A. G. A. affairs during next year 


: amen the strong, colorful tap- 
estry that was the gas industry in 
its 1951 convention, there ran a 
bright thread of optimism, overlaid 
with a compelling motif of deter- 
mination to advance further through 
careful development of all portions 
of the field. 

The committee reports, the speak- 
ers’ papers and the between-ses- 
sions conversations presented a pic- 
ture of alert, thoughtful men who 
have met success—sometimes phe- 
nomenal—in improving their busi- 
ness conditions. And through all of 
the thinking was a restless deter- 
mination to drive onward for still 
greater gains. 

During the years, the woof that 
is the weaving of the every-day de- 
velopments and advances in the gas 
industry has been held strongly to- 
gether by the warp of long and rea- 
sonably priced community service, 
conservative financing and sound 
management. 

At the 1951 convention, leaders 
in many fields of endeavor shared 
rostrums with gas industry leaders, 
to add further strands to the tap- 
estry of the year in retrospect. They 
portrayed the gas industry as lusty 
and vitally alert today—and deter- 
mined to keep itself in the lead for 
tomorrow. 
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Newly elected A. G. A. officers are: President George F. Mitchell, Chicago; 
First Vice-President Charles E. Bennett, Pittsburgh; and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Earl H. Eacker, Boston. Edward F. Barrett, re-elected treasurer, was 
unable to attend the meeting at which these officers were photographed 


Among the general session speakers were Burleigh 
B. Gardner, executive director, Social Research, 
Inc., and Frank W. Cortright, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Association of Home Builders 


onfidence in the gas industry's ability to continue to set 
C new records of service and usefulness to the nation was 
expressed on all sides at the thirty-third annual convention 
of the American Gas Association. Despite problems created 
by the war preparedness program and the strong challenge 
of competitors, an atmosphere of optimism was apparent 
throughout the three-day stock-taking event. 

Meeting in St. Louis, October 15-17, about 3,000 dele- 
gates from all parts of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries heard a host of speakers throw light on the industry's 
most salient problems. A wealth of information on all 
phases of operations and public relations was developed 
at the three general sessions, and meetings of the manufac- 
tured and natural gas departments, accounting, residential 
gas, industrial and commercial gas, and operating sections. 
An innovation was a special meeting for corporate secre- 
taries. One entire session was also devoted to accident pre- 
vention. Perhaps the most colorful activity was the home 


R. W. Otto, president, Laclede Gas Co., and chair- 
man A. G. A. General Convention Committee, makes 
a point in conversation with D. A. Hulcy, president, 
Lone Star Gas Co. and retiring president of A. G. A. 


oe 


Discussion of gas industry conditions occupied many top executives be — 
tween sessions. Seen in conversation were N. Henry Gellert, president, 
Sea‘tle (Wash.) Gas Co.; Charles H. Gueffroy, president, Portland (Ore) | 
Gas & Coke Co.; H. K. Wrench, president, Minneapolis (Minn.) Gas Co, 


The formation and purpose of PAD 
were detailed by Deputy Administra 
tor C. Pratt Rather, during the com 
vention’s opening general session 


service breakfast which maintained its high popular standing 
as a convention event. 

President D. A. Hulcy, who is also president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and president, Lone 
Star Gas Company, made notable contributions as presiding 
officer and in a forthright address. Robert W. Otto, presi- 
dent of Laclede Gas Company, was chairman of the General 
Convention Committee which brought together the out- 
standing program. An enjoyable entertainment program was 
provided under the direction of a committee headed by R. D. 
Lewis, advertising manager of Laclede. 

An international note was struck at the opening general 
session when R. M. Perkins, president of the Canadian Gas 
Association, and C. J. Oosterholt, Eindohoven, Holland, 
greeted the gathering. Mr. Oosterholt heads a group of 
nine visitors from the Netherlands who are observing 
operations of the American gas industry under a grant 
from the Economic Cooperation Administration. As 4 
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as men take stock, find outlook good 





token of the occasion, he presented Mr. Hulcy with a gas- 
fired piece of porcelain pottery made in Holland. 

The vein of tempered optimism which held throughout 
the convention was struck in the presidential address at the 
first session. Both as a business and a public-serving in- 
stitution “the gas industry is thoroughly healthy and for- 
watd moving,” Mr. Hulcy declared. Citing the record up 
to June 30, 1951, he noted that more than one million new 
customers were added in 12 months, bringing the total to 
24,536,300. 

“Gas utility sales,” Mr. Hulcy continued, “amounted to 
well over 45 billion thermal units, an increase of six billion 
therms over the previous year. Revenues were increased 
by nearly 280 million, or by 15.4 percent, reaching a level 
considerably above two billion dollars.” 

Reminding his audience that natural gas reserves out- 
stripped expanded production, Mr. Hulcy pointed out that 
last year when nearly seven trillion cubic feet of natural 
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gas was produced, recoverable reserves rose more than five 
trillion cubic feet. At the end of 1950, he reported, proved 
recoverable reserves of natural gas amounted to 185.6 tril- 
lion cubic feet, double the figure of ten years ago. 

From 1944 to 1950, as a result of increased capital invest- 
ment and expanded operations, the number of employees in 
all branches of the gas industry rose 59 percent and the 
payroll increased 117 percent, Mr. Hulcy said. During the 
same period, the industry's gross operating revenue in- 
creased more than 92 percent and its net income was up 105 
percent. 

Despite this healthy progress, the gas industry and all 
other industries operating under the American system face 
a rocky road unless the trend toward socialism is stopped, 
Mr. Hulcy warned. “It would be a tragic fate for the Ameri- 
can people,” he said, “if, while concentrating on the menace 
of the Communist power from abroad and expending our 
energies in building an impregnable defense against that 














@ Program speakers and authoritative off-the-record opinions indi 


Chatting in the lobby of the Kiel Auditorium before a ccnvention session 
were James F. Oates, chairman, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, and Frank H. Adams, president Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 


As the initial general session concluded, seen together on ihe rostrum 
were: left to right, seated, C. J. Oosterholt, Eindhoven, Holland; E. W. 
Doebler, Mineola, N. Y.; and R. M. Perkins, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Standing, Alan A. Cullman, New York, N. Y.; P. P. Stathas, Chicago 


power, that we should wake up too late to find that through 
indolence, or under the spell of a false philosophy, we had 
permitted our free institutions to be destroyed at home.” 

Prior to the presidential address, E. W. Doebler, vice- 
president, Long Island Lighting Co., pinch-hitting for 
A. G. A. Treasurer Edward F. Barrett, reported that the 
Association's financial condition is sound. 

A comprehensive picture of the workings of Petroleum 
Administration for Defense was presented by C. Pratt 
Rather, deputy administrator in charge of the gas branch. 
Additional light was thrown on the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of the gas industry in the defense setup at a 
panel discussion which featured the joint manufactured- 
natural gas meeting Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. Rather told the convention that the gas industry 
was given 54 percent of the 893,221 tons of steel allotted 
for pipe in the current quarter. In the third quarter of this 
year, gas firms got 67 percent of the total of 768,800 tons. 
However, in 1952 this percentage is expected to decline 
sharply, since there are several important oil pipelines that 
now must be rushed to completion. These lines, he said, had 
been delayed so essential gas lines could be finished before 
the coming winter. — 

All large gas transmission projects underway in 1951 
should be completed by this winter with the exception of 
two lines and auxiliary {facilities in the Appalachian area, 
Mr. Rather stated. 


Explaining that requirements for steel plate, from which 
most line pipe is made, are 180 percent of available supply, 
Mr. Rather said, “I can’t be optimistic over the outlook 
for steel for the gas industry. I think we will be lucky to 
continue to have as much as we have had during the third 
and forth quarters this year.” 

A warning that it may be necessary to divert gas supplies 
from one system to another in order that a more essential 
industry can get gas, was voiced by the PAD administrator. 
He urged gas companies to plan for such emergencies by 
setting up interconnections and making arrangements for 
rate payments. 

The first general session closed with an authoratitive 
viewpoint of the gas industry’s prospects from the it- 
vestor’s viewpoint, presented by P. P. Stathas, senior part 
ner, Duff and Phelps, Chicago public utility analysts. Point- 
ing out that the economic position of the natural gas indus 
try depends on the life of available gas reserves, Mr. Stathas 
said the present reserve picture is safe for the investor but 
“he is entitled to wonder at what point a proper balance 
will be reached.” Investors, particularly common shaft 
holders, he declared “have to guard against the possibility 
that what they now obtain as a return on their investment 
will not turn out to be at some future time partly a retum 
of their capital.” 

On the demand side of the picture, he continued, the it 
vestor could well borrow a phrase from his airline friends 
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ut the gas industry 1s healthy—and determined to stay that way 


Frederic O. Hess, president, Selas Corp. 
America, and retiring president of 
addressed the Wednesday 


g convention general session 


Louis Ruthenburg, chairman, Servel, Inc. and new GAMA presi- 
dent, and N. B. Bertolette, president, The Hartford Gas Co., 
and A. G. A. PAR committee chairman, chat with F. M. Banks, 
president and general manager, Southern California Gas Co. 


“ceiling unlimited,” as applied to the last five years. This 
spectacular condition was attributed by Mr. Stathas to the 
tremendous rise in prices of competing fuels while the gas 
industry under the present regulatory procedure is selling 
a premium fuel at a discount, particularly for househeating 
purposes. 

“Under the circumstances,” Mr. Stathas declared, “regu- 
latory authorities should be reluctant to regulate the indus- 
try down to a minimum rate of return. This only accentu- 
ates the problem.” Key factor, he concluded, is the attitude 
of regulatory commissions in allowing earnings required to 
attract additional expansion. 

Plans for executive development came under careful 
scrutiny by Burleigh B. Gardner, executive director, Social 
Research, Inc., Chicago, who led off the Tuesday general 
session. The survival of many organizations and of our 
free enterprise system will depend upon the creative leader- 
ship of our executives, he said. For this reason, many firms 
are devoting more attention to plans for executive develop- 
ment. “Yet, on the whole, the need is outstripping the sup- 
ply,” he continued, “and these plans are rarely filling the 
needs of these firms.” 

A slower rate of change in industry enabled junior execu- 
tives to learn and adjust to new techniques in “the good old 
days” in industry, Mr. Gardner added. “Now it is not so 
simple; an able man in a large corporation may spend his 
years in one activity and may have only a vague and general 
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Seen together were J. F. Merriam, president, North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., Erick Larson, vice-president, 
Gas Construction and Service Co. and A. W. 
Lundstrum, vice-president, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


knowledge of other parts of the company.” 

In organizations where junior executives never are al- 
lowed to make a significant decision without ‘‘clearing it 
with the boss,” leadership ability is stifled, Mr. Gardner 
charged. “Unfortunately, such organizations sacrifice imagi- 
nation and initiative to safety,” he said. “No one makes 
mistakes, nor does anything new or different. No one learns 
to exercise his judgment and to try it out. Survival today,” 
he concluded, “requires real executive leadership not ad- 
ministrative mediocrity.” 

Experience of the Minneapolis Gas Company in supply- 
ing a dependable fuel for industry was outlined in a valu- 
able address by Harry K. Wrench, president of the Minne- 
apolis utility. “We have never had to interrupt firm industrial 
customers and we have no intention of doing so anymore 
than we would expect to interrupt gas service to a domestic 
heating customer,” he said. 

Because of purchasing gas on a demand type of rate, in 
addition to our firm industrial load and our domestic and 
commercial load, we take on enough house heating load to 
use up all our demand when temperature falls to zero, Mr. 
Wrench explained. “When temperature falls below zero, 
we produce gas necessary for our additional load,” he said, 
adding that his plant’s capacity was 25 million cubic feet 
per day, and the company has more than 100,000 house 
heating customers. 

Firm industrial business in Minneapolis, Mr. Wrench 
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stated, produces a load factor of 50 percent. “To produce 
the gas necessary to carry firm industrial load on peak days 
adds one-half cent per thousand to the cost of our house 
heating gas on a year’s basis.” 

Declaring that capital expenditures are necessary to in. 
crease gas sales, Mr. Wrench said his company has spent 
over ten million dollars for construction since 1940. 

The chief of the nation’s homebuilders, Frank W. Cort. 
right, executive vice-president, National Association of 
Home Builders, Washington, D. C., told the convention 
that the United States will need a million new homes next 
year if the demand is to be met. The minimum number that 
can be produced if defense workers and other families are 
to be properly housed, is 850,000 units, he declared. 

“The world has never seen such a burst of building as has 
occurred since 1946,” Mr. Cortright said. “One out of every 
seven persons in the United States is living in a new home 
or apartment. We have put up enough new homes and 
apartments in the last five years to completely rehouse the 
eight largest cities in America—about 21 million people. 

“Not only that, but we have completely reversed the tra. 
ditional proportion of renters and home owners. Whereas 
in 1940, there were more people who rented than owned 
their homes, today more families own their own homes 
than rent. And 56 percent of all homes are free and clear 
of mortgages. 

“These are startling facts. But if it had not been for the 
tremendous development of gas facilities and technical im- 
provement in gas appliances, we probably would have had 
a much harder time in setting this record,” Mr. Cortright 
said. 

An impressive ceremony at which individuals and com- 
panies were honored for outstanding contributions to the 
gas industry brought the second general session to a close, 
A separate article in this issue of the MONTHLY describes 
the awards and their winners. 

“There’s Nothing Like a Dame” said Clara H. Zillessen, 
advertising consultant and former advertising manager of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., told her audience at the Wednes. 
day general session—and then went on to prove it with 
an exhilarating display of feminine facts, fantasy and intu- 
ition. Calling for more of the woman’s viewpoint in the 
management of utility policies, she pointed out that women 
do about 80 percent of the buying for the home and, 
in addition, about 20 million women are employed in busi- 
ness. ““Women have the feel of what’s going on in the 
world which may affect their homes, families and living 
conditions.” 

Charging that many men executives have lost the com 
mon touch and don’t know how to get their ideas across to 
women, Miss Zillessen urged them to put more women if 
strategical positions in their companies. She paid tribute to 
the gas industry's “distinguished, hard-working home setv- 
ice group,” but asked that they get more chance to contrib 
ute to the solution of customer relations, sales and promotional 
problems. 

‘Women are realistic,” Miss Zillessen asserted, adding 
that they have a natural distrust for exaggerated claims and 
for clumsy artifices in promotion. “They can sense immedi 
ately when there is a spurious human interest angle in a 
advertisement.” 
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“Maybe you don’t need women to tell prospective cus- 
tomers how a gas-fired furnace can lower production costs 
on a given product,” she said. “But you do need women to 
tell other women and their families what the well-managed 
utility in your territory means to the homes and lives of 
the families of that territory.” 

Following election of A. G. A. officers at this session, 
Frederic O. Hess, president, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, and president, Selas Corporation of America, 
urged the gas industry to consider construction of a great 
conversion-plant system to utilize the nation’s coal reserves 
to produce gas of uniform quality for peak-load require- 
ments. He challenged the industry to ‘‘take advantage of 
the fact that we can make gas from coal, gasoline from coal 
and oil from coal.” 

Solution to the industry's problems of peak load, storage, 
and varying burning characteristics of gases now in use 
could lie in a series of steps which, Mr. Hess asserted, 
would revolutionize the gas distribution business. These 
steps were outlined as: 


(1) Construction of large gas-conversion and standby 
plants at strategic points along the present natural gas pipe- 
line system and ‘“‘near our huge coal reserves.” 

(2) Use of conversion plants to provide storage capacity 
for the interchangeable standby gas. 

(3) Use of excess plant capacity to produce gasoline 
from coal, especially during summer months when gas de- 
mand is comparatively low and gasoline requirements are high. 

(4) Production of oil from coal—the product to be 
stored in concentrated raw form for winter-peak standby 
demands. 

(5) Use of conversion plants to make hundreds of valu- 
able chemical materials which, when processed under con- 
trolled and mass-production conditions, would help defray 
the cost of the over-all operation. 


“The basic concept of this operation,” Mr. Hess said, ‘‘is 
not merely the establishment of coal-gas plants, or standby 
facilities, or gasoline plants, or purely local fuel facilities. 
“It is more on the order of the transformer and generating 
station. It would be the TVA or the Coulee Dam of the gas 
industry—but would be the product of the industry, not of 
the government.” 

Mr. Hess conceded that the project would be costly but 
argued that the cost would be negligible compared with the 
sums now required to build single pipelines from the gas 
fields to the gas markets. 

In the concluding feature of the convention general ses- 
sions’ program William A. McDonnell, president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, warned that the nation faces the 
gteat danger that in re-arming it will succumb to the totali- 
tarian system against which it is struggling. The threat 
stems from the possibility that inflation will make a mock- 
ery of all our real efforts to achieve freedom and peace for 
the individual and the world, he said. 

Terming the elimination of all non-essential spending 
and lending “the most effective method of preventing in- 
flation,”” Mr. McDonnell declared: ““Thus far, however, the 
reduction in such expenditures has been almost negligible. 
. . « Increased taxes, while necessary, fail to solve the infla- 
tion problem, he stressed. “Increased taxes raise production 
costs and prices, thus having an inflationary effect. It is like 
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Among the husbands and wives at the convention were Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Quinn. He is vice-president of the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


Sead 


Listening to Chester L. May, right, vice-president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, in a lobby of the Kiel Auditorium, are: R. G. Taber, president, Atlanta 
Gas Light Co.; L. L. Dyer, comptroller, Lone Star Gas Co. and president, 
Southern Gas Association; and R. R. Suttle, managing director, SGA, Dallas 


a fireman with a fire extinguisher in one hand and a flame 
thrower in the other.” 

Mr. McDonnell expressed doubt that a ‘“depression- 
proof economy” has been achieved. “The only way you can 
eliminate the business cycle,” in his opinion, “is to elimi- 
nate freedom of enterprise. In a slave state there are no busi- 
ness cycles, but as long as men are free to buy and sell in an 
open market there will be ups and downs in business. The 
only way to keep prices from falling is to keep them from go- 
ing up and the only way to do that is to take the freedom out 
of free enterprise,” he asserted. 

Great sacrifices will be required on the part of the people 
before we surmount this crisis, according to Mr. McDon- 
nell. ‘But sacrifices alone are not enough. We must also 
have statesmanship in public office and a return to old- 
fashioned morals.” 

The convention closed on a high note, with the delegates 
carrying a large fund of new information, ideas and in- 
spiration back to their companies throughout the country. 
It was announced that the next A. G. A. industry-wide con- 
clave would be held in Atlantic City, N. J., the week of 
October 27. 








QUOTES 


@ Leon Ovurvusorr, manager of utilization, Washington 
Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C.—‘‘There are 
three actions of first importance (all about equally im- 
portant) on which we must concentrate without delay: 
Strengthen dealer relations, improve appliance servicing, 
accelerate product development.” 





@ Cart H. Lexserc, manager, industrial gas sales, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company, Hammond, Indiana 
—In our opinion, firm industrial service should be re- 
tained and protected and a portion of the additional gas 
supplies should be allocated to this class of business.” 


@ Jack HvuEBLeERr, research engineer, Surface Combustion 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio—‘‘Continued growth of the 
gas industry may well depend upon bringing to bear 
upon our problems sound basic analysis as furnished by 
highly skilled technicians. Recent successes certainly 
seem to urge greater application of this type of talent.” 


@ Cart H. Horne, sales manager, Rheem Manufacturing 
Company, New York, N. Y.—‘‘We must continue to 
utilize every method at our command, increase our ad- 
vertising and promotional activities, effectuate closer 
relationship with the dealer, provide sales, product and 
service training for our own sales organization,—and 
particularly for the dealer if we are to retain and increase 
our domestic loads. Our principal weakness is lack: of 
outlets.” 


e@ D. A. Hutcy, president, A.G.A., president, Lone Star 
Gas Company, Dallas, Texas and president, U. 5. Cham- 
ber of Commerce—This charge that the defenders of 
the free private enterprise system want to go back to the 
horse-and-buggy days is rather ridiculous. For it was the 
operation of this very system that abolished the horse- 
and-buggy days more than fifty years ago and that car- 
ried the American people forward to these days of the 
airplane and jet propulsion. And it is because we want 
the American people to continue this progress forward 
and to attain ever higher levels of well-being that we 
propose to continue the operation of this system, free 
from the shackles of a politically managed, socialistic 
economy.” 


@L. F. Wortn, sales manager, dryer division, Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Indiana—*‘Gas 
dryers should sell in much larger volume for four reasons: 
low cost installation, low cost operation, faster drying, 
and more prospects.” 





Keynotes from the wealth of informative 
and inspirational addresses give the flavor of 
the 1951 A.G.A. Annual Convention 


@ IrvinG K. Peck, vice-president and general manager, 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat and Associated 
Companies, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—‘‘We encourage 
you to spend locally every penny and dollar you can 
spare to support the 1952 national promotions in your 
communities. Some companies spend as much as $5 to $7 
per meter to wage their local share of the battle. But 
others spend as little as 30 to 40 cents per meter. Surely 
the objective is worth more than that!” 


@ Burteich B. Garpner, Ph.D., executive director, 
Social Research, Inc., Chicago, Illinois—‘‘A major prob- 
lem of American industry is that of executive develop- 
ment. With our present rate of technological and social 
change, the burdens of executive leadership are great and 
we can no longer rely on gradual growth and hit or miss 
selection and training to provide the leadership we need.” 


@ Frank H. Serrz, manager of sales, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, Los Angeles, California—‘*The gas indus- 
try has been wedded to automaticity. Gas refrigerators, 
most gas water heaters, clothes dryers, and a large portion 
of gas ranges are now automatic. If we don’t consummate 
this marriage, the wedding march could easily become a 
funeral dirge.” 


@ Witiiam A. McDownne tt, president, First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Missouri—‘‘If in its endeavor to control 
the fires of inflation the government raises taxes without 
eliminating all non-essential expenditures, it is like a fire- 
man with a fire extinguisher in one hand and a flame 
thrower in the other.” 


@Joun MacLarty, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, New York—‘‘We are constantly pressuring 
appliance manufacturers for as much standardization as 
practicable. . . . Standardization and training are closely 
related. More standardization should have a tendency to 
reduce somewhat the emphasis on need of training, but by 
the same token, more training decreases to some extent the 
urgency of extreme standardization. Certainly if stand- 
ardization is helpful, training would be equally desirable.” 


@ E. G. Boyer, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania—“Our exhaustive preconversion in- 
terchangeability tests have proved to be accurate and 
reliable, and the data which our laboratory staff pre- 
dicted has been experienced. The decision to spend s0 


(Continued on page 56) 
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American way of life has encouraged world-leading 


exploration, research and development in the gas industry 


Spotlight on free enterprise 





By D. A. HULCY 


President, American Gas Associa- 
tion, 1951 

President, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


0 industry is thoroughly healthy 
and forward-moving. Viewing it in 
all its aspects during the past year, its 
various problems and the manner in 
which they are being dealt with by the 
men most immediately concerned, its 
line of advance to new high levels, its 
temporary setbacks here and there, and 
the general picture it presents both as a 
business and as a public-serving insti- 
tution, the gas industry measures up 
fully to high standards. 

Our Association, too, is healthy and 
forward-moving. In all its highly spe- 
cialized departments and in its general 
activities, it is fully alive to its respon- 
sibilities and its opportunities, and it is 
functioning in such an efficient and in- 
spiting way as to command unqualified 
admiration. 

All of us can take just pride in both 
our industry and our Association, and 
each of us can feel that in playing his 
relatively small part in relation to both 
he is living usefully and purposefully. 

A better knowledge of our industry 
and our Association cannot fail to in- 
crease our sense of the value of each 
part. But even this whole is, itself, 
only a part of something much larger, 
something much greater and more 
fundamentally important, something 
which should challenge our loyalty and 





Abridged version of the President’s Address, be- 
fore.the opening session of the A. G. A. Convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 15-17, 1951. 
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command our devoted fidelity. I mean 
the great sum of the varied activities 
of the American people from day to 
day which make up what we have come to 
call the American way of life. 

The American way of life and the 
political and economic institutions on 
which it is based are in real and im- 
mediate danger. They are in danger, 
to be sure, from the armed forces of 
international communism, but we are 
fully alive to that danger and we face 
it with confidence. We are directing 
all our energies to put ourselves in a 
position of impregnable defense against 
it. We are doing this, not in fear, but 
in full faith that in any armed contest 
with the Communist power we can 
overcome and subdue it. 


Freedom builds strength 


Our free competitive society has 
never known defeat by any foreign 
power. It packs the mightiest military 
punch in all the time of man. It has 
crumpled the arrogant aggressions of 
kings, emperors, and dictators. As a 
free people we have licked all kinds of 
unfree people. Nobody knows this 
better than Joe Stalin, for he saw with 
his own eyes how the immense flow of 
arms, munitions, and other military 
equipment from the mass production 
plants of free America made it possible 
to drive the Germans from Russian 
soil. And as long as we remain a free 
people we can face any menace from a 
foreign enemy with confidence and 
justified assurance. 

I need sound no warning here against 
foreign enemies. But the dangers that 
menace our American way of life and 
the political and economic institutions 
on which it is based are not only from 


foreign enemies. The more immediate 
dangers are here at home, among our 
own people, and these dangers are not 
to be met by our capacity to produce 
weapons of defense for the battlefield. 

We must use quite other weapons 
against these dangers that menace our 
free institutions at home. And it would 
be a tragic fate for the American peo- 
ple if, while concentrating their atten- 
tion on the menace of the Communist 
power from abroad and expending 
their energies in building an impregna- 
ble defense against that power, they 
should wake up too late to find that 
through indolence, or under the spell 
of a false philosophy, they had per- 
mitted their free institutions to be de- 
stroyed at home. 

It is commonplace knowledge that 
the living standard of the American 
people is higher than that of any other 
people on earth. As a matter of fact, 
this knowledge is too commonplace. 
Average men and women in this coun- 
try simply take it for granted that the 
living standard in America ought to 
be higher than everywhere else in the 
world, just as a matter of course. They 
assume that it will continue to be so 
indefinitely in the future and even that 
it will go higher almost automatically. 

There are those who say that the 
great progress of the United States has 
been due to the advance of technologi- 
cal knowledge and invention and their 


-application in developing the resources 


of a new continent. But what has been 
the driving force of the advance in 
technological knowledge and inven- 
tion? Why has practically all of this 
advance in such knowledge and inven- 
tion taken place in the past two or 
three centuries? 

I'll tell you why. It has been because 














prior to that time there was no avail- 
able capital to apply them. There was 
no effective demand for them. 

As for the undeveloped continent, 
what about South America? What 
about Russia? What about China? 
What about India? The advancing 
technological knowledge and inven- 
tion of the past century have been at 
the disposal of all mankind, why have 
they not been applied to these vast, 
undeveloped regions of the earth to 
anything like the extent that they have 
been applied in the United States? 


Effort gets results 

Why do we produce more natural 
gas and more petroleum in the United 
States than are produced in all the rest 
of the world? Is it because our conti- 
nent is a favored continent with 
greater deposits of gas and petroleum 
than all the rest of the world? 

No, that’s not the reason, because 
that’s not true. There is nearly twice 
the sedimentary area favorable to the 
production of oil or gas in Russia alone 
than there is in the United States. And 
the same is true of the pre-war British 
Empire and of South America. Accord- 
ing to “World Geography of Petro- 
leum,” by Wallace E. Pratt and Dor- 


othy Good, the United States has a 
favorable area of 2,392,000 square 
miles. But prior to World War II, and 
in the boundaries then existing, Soviet 
Russia had 4,338,000 square miles of 
favorable area, the British Empire had 
4,402,000 square miles of such area, 
and all of South America had 4,123,- 
000 square miles. 

The total area of these three regions 
favorable to the production of oil or 
gas is considerably more than five 
times as great as the favorable area in 
the United States. Yet, the United 
States produces more oil and gas than 
these three regions and all the rest of 
the world put together. Why? 

The answer is that in the United 
States an enormously greater effort to 
discover oil and gas has been made 
than anywhere else in the world. And 
a good index of this effort is the num- 
ber of dry holes we have drilled. Up 
to January 1, 1946, a total of 250,540 
dry holes had been drilled in the 
United States. But in the pre-war area 
of Soviet Russia only 2,650 dry holes 
had been drilled, in the British Empire 
only 5,750 dry holes, and in South 
America only 2,900 dry holes. 

In other words, more than 22 times 
as many dry holes have been drilled in 


A.G.A. Executive Board meets during convention 





the United States than in all three of 
these areas put together. In the United 
States one dry hole has been drilled to 
each 19.4 square miles of favorable 
area, while in Soviet Russia the ratio 
is one dry hole to each 1,633 square 
miles, in the British Empire one dry 
hole to each 765 square miles, and in 
South America one dry hole to each 
1,421 square miles. 

The reason we produce more oil and 
gas than all the rest of the world put 
together is that we have invested im- 
mense amounts of capital in explora- 
tion, and we have done this because 
there is adequate incentive to risk cap- 
ital in such exploration. This is the rea- 
son for our great productive capacity 
in all other lines, and for our high 
standard of living. 


Gas upholds standard 

We can take just pride that the gas 
industry, and closely related industries, 
have contributed a full share toward 
raising the standard of living in Amer- 
ica, and that they are continuing to 
do so. During the past five years, from 
1946 to 1950, inclusive, the gas utility 
companies and pipeline companies in- 
vested nearly four billion dollars in 
the purchase (Continued on page 48) 





Caught by the camera in the moment before the A. G. A. Executive Board meeting convened were: standing, left to right, Carl H. Lekberg, 
Hammond, Ind.; Louis Ruthenburg, Evansville, Ind.; Stanley H. Hobson, Rockford, Ill.; Frank H. Lerch, Jr., New York, N. Y.; L. L. Baxter, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Frederic O. Hess, Philadelphia; W. Reed Morris, New York, N. Y.; F. A. Lydecker, Newark, N. J.; and James F. O'Malley, 
Jr., New York, N. Y. Seated, clockwise, from left, Henry Fink, Detroit; L. B. Bonnett, New York, N. Y.; R. G. Taber, Atlanta; John F. Merriam, 
Omaha; H. Leigh Whitelaw, New York, N. Y.; Robert A. Hornby, San Francisco; Arthur F. Bridge, Los Angeles; Earl H. Eacker, Boston; C. E. 
Bennett, Pittsburgh; George F. Mitchell, Chicago; Kurwin R. Boyes, A. G. A.; D. A. Hulcy, Dallas; H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A.; Dean H. Mitchell, 
Hammond, Ind.; R. Van Vliet, Staten Island, N. Y.; H. Bruce Andersen, Philadelphia; Everett J. Boothby, Washington, D. C.; N. B. Bertolette, 
Hartford; T. Weir, Chatham, Ontario, Canada; Alan A. Cullman, New York, N. Y.; Ralph F. McGlone, Cleveland; W. J. Schmidt, Mineola, N. % 
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Industry-wide planning is 
meant to affect | 
equitable distribution of gas ( 


PAD and the 
steel outlook 




















By C. PRATT RATHER 


Assistant Deputy Administrator, 
Petroleum Administration for 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 


t is essential that each element of the 
gas industry—producer, pipeliner, and 
distributor—give more consideration to 
the problems of the others. Within the 
limits of propriety demanded by the es- 
sential autonomy of each element, all 
three should act together to accomplish 
those purposes which are both for the 
good of the industry as a whole and the 
public it serves. 

Petroleum Administration for Defense 
can be the catalytic agent in this difficult 
formula. It can offer a meeting ground 
where solutions to broad industry and 
national problems are sought. When you 
have an opportunity to supplement its 
staff, send it your best men and when you 
feel called on to criticize be sure of your 
grounds before you cut loose. 

The gas branch of PAD is organized 
into three divisions, each headed by a 
director. The divisions are the facilities 
division, the operating division and the 
planning division. 

The facilities division has to do with 
materials. It must determine the im- 
mediate material requirements of the 
industry, take the preliminary steps to 
obtain allotments of those materials, 
check to see that they are manufactured 
and analyze the PAD-26 forms to see 


oahteeetinicen 
. Abridged version of an address before the open- 


ing session of the A. G. A. Convention, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 15-17, 1951. 
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that materials are not wastefully used. It 
must make the initial recommendation as 
to whether a project is to be approved or 
deferred depending on its essentiality in 
the defense effort and to the civilian econ- 
omy, schedule the materials to the par- 
ticular project, and keep books to see that 
no more steel or other controlled material 
has been allocated to the industry than 
was allotted to PAD by the DPA. 

It is important to note that this division 
makes only the initial recommendation 
as to how a project shall be treated. Ap- 
plication of the criteria to determine the 
essentiality of one project over another 
is too important a matter to rest on a 
single man or even a single group. A 
careful system of committees has been 
set up, which include people from other 
divisions, to review the recommendations 
of the facilities division as to projects 
before final action is taken. 

This division has a big job. Since use 
of the PAD-26 form was begun early in 
June 1951, it had processed 1020 applica- 
tions. Of those, 60 had been amended by 
the operators, and that of course neces- 
sitated further review. Out of the 1020 
cases, 38 were amended at the request of 
PAD. Thirty-three cases have been post- 
poned and 75 are presently pending re- 
view and committee consideration. 

The total steel pipe authorized to the 
industry for construction, maintenance, 
repair and operation in the projects 
which were authorized was 1,722,580 
tons. 

During the third quarter of 1951, PAD 





received an allotment of steel for pipe 
from DPA in the amount of 768,800 
tons. Of this amount, gas was allotted 
517,000 tons, or 67 percent; the remain- 
der went to the various oil divisions, i.e., 
transportation, natural gas and natural 
gasoline, refining, marketing, and pro- 
duction. 

During the fourth quarter of 1951 
the total allotment of steel for pipe by 
DPA to PAD was 893,221 tons. Of this 
amount, gas was allotted 483,296 tons, 
or 54 percent; the remaining 46 percent 
went to the various oil divisions. - 

The tonnage figures on pipe for the 
third and fourth quarters allocated to 
gas total only 1,000,296 tons. That 
amount does not coincide with the figure 
of 1,722,580 tons previously given you 
as the total steel for pipe allocated to the 
gas industry by PAD up to October 1, 
1951. This is because the latter figure 
includes advanced allocations made into 
the first, second and third quarters of 
1952. 

The allotment of steel for pipe which 
PAD is to receive from DPA for the first 
quarter of 1952 has not been finally deter- 
mined. However, preliminary figures in- 
dicate that it may be less than the fourth 
quarter of 1951. 

It also appears that its division be- 
tween oil transportation and gas trans- 
portation and distribution within PAD 
may be less favorable to gas during the 
first quarter of 1952. There are several 
highly important oil lines which now 
have to be pushed since they had been 
deferred or slowed down while the gas 
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lines were given the green light in order 
to try to complete them before this win- 
ter. This will affect the availability of 
big O.D. pipe for gas in the first and 
second quarters of 1952. 

All of the big O. D. gas lines that 
have been authorized by the FPC, except 
one, are rated for enough pipe to com- 
plete them for the 1952-1953 winter, 
and one is rated which is not as yet author- 
ized by the FPC. All the big transmis- 
sion line projects that were underway in 
1951 should be completed before the 
coming winter with the exception of two 
important ones and lines supporting 
those, all of which supply gas to the Ap- 
palachian area. 

It is evident from these figures that 
the gas industry has not been mistreated 
within PAD. In fact, gas would appear 
to have been favored—and yet even that 
conclusion is untrue since the question 
whether gas or oil received the required 





material has not been a consideration. 
The single consideration has been the im- 
portance of the project in the defense ef- 
fort. 

The proportions may well be different 
in the future. The preceding figures re- 
late solely to steel for pipe. They do not 
cover plate, oil country tubular goods, 
and other shapes and forms of which the 
oil industry is a very large user. The pro- 
portions of ‘otal steel allocated to the re- 
spective industries within PAD would be 
entirely different from the proportions 
for pipe alone. 


Operating Division 

The operating division sces to it that 
gas is obtained for those industries which 
are essential in the defense effort. This, 
as many of you know, can present some 
serious problems because in most in- 
stances there is not enough gas. In most 
cases we have been able to meet this prob- 


Management’s role in accident prevention 


revention of accidents in the gas in- 

dustry was thoroughly discussed at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the Con- 
vention. W. H. Adams, chairman, Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, and A.G.A. 
safety consultant, presided. Increased in- 
terest of top company management as 
well as of the Operating Section of the 
Association was credited with a reduc- 
tion of accidents during the past three 
years. A reduction of 44 percent in fa- 
talities occurred within the industry in 
1950 as compared to 1949, as well as an 
11 percent reduction in the number on 
lost time accidents and the comparable 
reduction in severity of these accidents. 

E. J. Boothby, president, Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Gas Light Co., reviewed the 
experience of his own company and out- 
lined the accomplishment made through 
joint management—employee efforts. In 
reviewing this experience Mr. Boothby 
called attention to the fact that his com- 
pany had improved their operations, 
from being one of the most hazardous 
some few years ago, to a point that they 
now occupy fifth position in safety 
among large gas companies. Mr. Boothby 
gave full credit to all the employees as 
well as supervisors for this accomplish- 
ment. He did, however, stress the need 
for increased management interest, 
pointing out that the desire for improve- 
ment must stem from management. 

H. A. Eddins, vice-president in charge 





lem with reasonable success without dis. 
locating other sales, by working out ar- 
rangements for the use of combination 
fuels. In other cases, we have had to take 
the position that nothing could be done 
or that the industry seeking help was less 
essential than some others that would be 
harmed if it were served. 

So far we have not had the unhappy 
job of taking gas away from someone in 
order that some highly essential industry, 
which can only operate on gas, can be 
served. However, such situations may 
arise and, if they do, we must and will 
take such steps as are necessary to make 
the gas available. We will have no other 
alternative if we are to discharge our 
plain duty under the Defense Production 
Act. 

No doubt you have visualized this pos- 
sibility and that you as operators, may be 
called on to give up some of your gas 
supplies to (Continued on page 50) 





Speakers and the chairman of the accident prevention session were A. V. Brashear, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit; E. J. Boothby, Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; W. H. Adams, chairman, 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee, who presided; and A. H. Burger, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis 


of operations, Laclede Gas Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., was unable to be present. In 
the absence of Mr. Eddins his paper 
“Safety is Just Good Operation,” was 
read by Albert Burgess, Laclede general 
superintendent. Prevention of accidents 
in the operation of a gas company, he 
said, becomes an intricate part of the op- 
erating problems of management and its 
staff representatives. The indirect cost of 
accidents, although not apparent in many 
instances, is much greater than the ap- 
parent cost. Both of these factors increase 


the cost of operations and result in te 
ducing the public as well as the employee 
receptiveness of company policies. 

“It is pretty well agreed that safety, 


these days, is not a wholly separate ele- | 


ment of work, but rather is so closely in- 
terwoven with production, quality of 
workmanship and employee morale, that 
each has a direct bearing on the othets. 
If it is true that accidents are a result of 
error and a cause of increased costs, thea 
conversely it must be true that safety is 
an evidence of (Continued on page 53) 
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Continued high level of housing demand in 1952 


can enable gas to extend its outstanding utilization record 





Housing prospects for 1952 





By FRANK W. CORTRIGHT 


Executive Vice-President, 
National Association of Home 
Builders, Washington, D. C. 


ie rapid development of gas facili- 
ties and technical improvement in 
gas appliances and home heating sys- 
tems have been an important factor in 
the enormous building volume in re- 
cent years. 

The world has never seen such a 
burst of building as has occurred since 
1946, One out of every seven persons 
in the United States is living in a new 
home or apartment. 

We have put up enough new homes 
and apartments in the last five years to 
completely rehouse the eight largest 
Cities in America—housing for 21 mil- 
lion people. 





Excerpts from_an address before the A.G.A. 
mvention, St. Louis, Mo., October 15-17, 1951. 
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Not only that, but we have com- 
pletely reversed the traditional pro- 
portion of renters and home owners. 
Whereas in 1940, there were more 
people who rented than owned their 
homes, today more families own their 
own homes than rent—and 56 percent 
of all homes are free and clear of mort- 
gages. 

These are startling facts and if it had 
not been for the tremendous develop- 
ment of gas facilities, we would not 
have been able to set this astounding rec- 
ord. 

Gas-heated homes have increased 
substantially since 1940. Official studies 
by federal housing agencies show that 
last year 60 percent of all new homes 
were gas heated, as compared to 47 per- 
cent 10 years ago. 

There were twice as many gas heated 
homes built last year as were those us- 
ing any other kind of fuel. And yet 
the United States will need another 


million new homes next year if a hous- 
ing shortage is to be averted. The 
home building industry is capable of 
keeping up its present production pace, 
provided it can secure the necessary 
building materials and adequate mort- 
gage funds are obtainable for home 
buyers. 

The housing market is far from sat- 
urated. Demand is still strong and will 
steadily grow over a long period of 
time. 

Demand for homes will continue to 
be strong for two reasons: “Our nation 
is prosperous and its population is 
growing. The Bureau of the Census has 
estimated that our 1960 population may 
reach 180 million persons, over our 
present 154 million. 

A gain of 26 million people within 
the short space of 10 years will require 
an absolute minimum of one million 
new homes and apartments each year. 


The industry (Continued on page 47) 
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Speakers before the Natural and Manufactured 
Gas Session were Charles P. Crane, president, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 


of Baltimore, and James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago 


Two utility heads from the Lone Star State 
were absorbed in serious talk during break 
in meetings. C. H. Zachary, left, is presi- 
dent, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas; H. R. 
Budke is president, Amarillo Gas Company 


There was geniality when West met East, in 
the persons of Frederic A. Hough, vice. 
president, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, and Charles G. Young, vice-presi- 
dent, Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company 


< 





Another sectional group seen together included: Norman R. McKee, presiden, cou 
James H. Knapp Co., Los Angeles; Arthur Bridge, chairman, A. G. A. Labore 
tories Managing Committee and president, Southern Counties Gas Co., lo 
Angeles; and C. E. Pearman, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply Co., Los Angeles 


The Middle West was well represented in e group including: Lester J. Eck, vice- 
president and assistant general ger, polis Gas Co.; R. D. Lewis, ad- 
vertising manager, Laclede Gas Co., St. tai and C. C. Young, research engi- 
neer, and F. M. Rosenkrans, new business manager, Gas Service Co., Kansas City 





stress duty 
Of gas 
industry 


pening the joint session of the 

Natural and Manufactured Gas 
Departments, George F. Mitchell, 
president, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, warned that cus- 
tomer good will must be won and held. 
“Our customers have the power to 
regulate us through government agen- 
cies so completely that we could lose 
the freedom that enabled us to build 
the industry to its present position.” 

For a thorough appraisal of public 
relations for gas utility operation, Mr. 
Mitchell introduced James F. Oates, 
Jr., chairman, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago. Mr. Oates, 
after outlining the basic conditions af- 
fecting the choice and operation of 
public relation programs by gas utility 
companies, called for a comprehensive 
program based on the precepts that: 

‘1. Public relations is fundamen- 


the needs of the particular company, 
the current time and the community 
which it serves. 

“2. Every company should be en- 
couraged ... to formulate such a 
program including, (a) the mainte- 
nance of the highest standards of serv- 
ce; (b) the merchandising of quality 
appliances; (c) the economic educa- 
tion of employees and the public; (d) 
the control of costs, even in periods of 
high taxes; (e) the truth about the 
safety of gas must be told when chal- 
lenged or placed in doubt. 

“3. The combination company . .. 
has . . . the highest responsibility to 
see that gas is not a step-child; that gas 
appliances have proper standards, are 
properly installed, and are properly 
and adequately served. 

“4. The American Gas Association 
can and should provide leadership, fac- 








tally the responsibility of the indi- tual data, patterns of programs, and 
vidual company. A program must meet expert staff guidance to us all. A. G. A. , 
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@ joint session explores gas industry customer and governmental relations 


can assemble facts which we should 
readily furnish, thereby providing the 
basis for staff service and assistance to 
each of us in the formation, mainte- 
nance and development of our special 
tailor-made public relations program 
in our Own communities. 

“5. National institutional advertis- 
ing of the free enterprise system is of 
relatively little value. 

“6. The A. G. A. can promote, and 
should see to it that there are pub- 
lished the various stimulating and in- 
spiting stories that can truthfully be 
told about gas service. 

“7. If our industry and its constitu- 
ent public service corporations demon- 
strate honest and persistent efforts in 
the public interest, public confidence 
will follow and no one, no socialist, no 
politician, no idealogist of any stripe 
can take our business away from us.” 


Operation under PAD 

F. M. Banks, president and general 
manager, Southern California Gas Co., 
acted as moderator of a panel discus- 
sion of “Expediting gas industry busi- 
ness with government defense agen- 
cies.” 

Justin R. Wolfe, former general 
counsel, Petroleum Administration for 


Defense, and a member of the panel, 
explained that the basic concept of the 
organization and operation of PAD 
“is one of a partnership between gov- 
ernment and the petroleum and gas in- 
dustries in times of crisis, or like in this 
time of defense. The partnership in- 
volves recognition on the part of the 
government that it must assume the re- 
sponsibility for defense products. It 
recognizes that to discharge that re- 
sponsibility successfully, it must em- 
ploy, and enlist the services whole- 
heartedly of the people who best know 
how to do the job in oil and gas. 

“For the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense to represent the needs of 
the gas industry in the interest of the 
defense program before the OPS, the 
Wage Stabilization Board, and indeed 
the host of other Washington agen- 
cies, they must be able to present 
sound, intelligent, well-thought-out 
constructive programs. These are two 
things that can be done by personnel 
and programs from the gas industry. 

“The program not only affects the 
amount of material you request for the 
gas industry, but in the last analysis, 
the appeal is made only on the basis of 
intelligent programs so that both the 
government and the gas industry can 
meet those problems.” 


Walter E. Caine, director, gas plan- 
ning division, PAD, told of the work 
of preparing a five-year forecast of the 
public requirement for gas and of the 
materials needed for meeting it. This 
estimate, now in preparation, is to be 
broken down by years, by class of serv- 
ice, by geographic area and by type of 
gas. 

“To provide the detailed informa- 
tion required,” explaincd Mr. Caine, 
“we intend to ask each individual com- 
pany or integrated system to furnish us 
with its own forecast.” 

The questionnaires will be detailed 
beyond any normal present record- 
keeping, he explained. But “where the 
information called for is not available, 
please provide estimates,” he asked. 
“You can make them for your own 
system much more realistically than 
can we in Washington.” 

Mr. Caine urged recourse to the ad- 
vice of the area consultant when any 
problems arise in answering the ques- 
tionnaire. 

A. Dale Green, director, gas opera- 
tions division, PAD, and formerly 
vice-president, United Pipe Line Co., 
told of the plans for equitable division 
of raw materials with regard to esti- 
mates of civilian and defense needs for 
gas. Through its gas transmission, gas 


“Expediting Gas Industry Business with Government Defense Agencies” was the timely subject of a panel discussion during the joint Natural-Manu- 


factured Gas Departments session. Panel 





bers were: Justin R. Wolfe, former general counsel, Petroleum Administration for Defense; Walter E. 


Caine, director, gas planning division, PAD; A. Dale Green, director, gas operations division, PAD; Louis C. Sonnen, director, gas facilities di- 
vision, PAD; and George H. Smith, A. G. A. assistant managing director. F. M. Banks, president, Southern California Gas Co., acted as moderator 
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control and gas distribution branches, 
the gas operating division: seeks to 
limit new uses of gas, while encourag- 
ing location of new defense plants in 
areas with gas to spare; lays plans to 
cooperate with gas companies “in 


Snapped between sessions were: R. C. Frederick, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pitisburgh; J. L. Parmelee, North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., Omaha; Richard W. Camp, 
Consolidated Gas Utility Corp., Oklahoma City 


planning interconnections for shifting 
gas to an area of shortage, where resi- 
dential users might suffer, or an essen- 
tial industry might be shut down” ; and 
has the “responsibility of making 
emergency contacts with the industry 
to alleviate shortages in critical areas.” 

In addition, the gas operating divi- 
sion, said Mr. Green, “has the respon- 


sibility of making as certain as possible 
that there will be adequate supplies of 
. . . gas, from the . . . distribution 
standpoint, to meet the essential re- 
quirements of residential users and de- 
fense mobilization plants within city 
gates.” 

Louis C. Sonnen, director, gas facili- 
ties division, explained the require- 
ments, routing and examination of the 
new PAD 26 applications for authori- 
zation to construct a gas distribution, 
transmission or gathering system using 
five thousand dollars or more of con- 
trolled materials. 

George H. Smith, assistant manag- 
ing director, A. G. A., outlined the 
purpose and scope of the recently opened 
Washington office of the Association. 

The session was closed by Charles E. 
Bennett, president, The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. He, as chairman of 
the A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, 
and George F. Mitchell, as chairman of 
the A. G. A. Manufactured Gas Depart- 
ment, were co-chairmen of the meeting. 

New managing committees for the 
Natural Gas Department and the Man- 
ufactured Gas Department were 
elected during the joint session. 

Newly elected members of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Natural Gas 
Department were: Don E. Herring- 
shaw, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Michigan ; Claude A. Williams, Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; Arthur F. Bridge, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
J. J. Hedrick, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of: America, Chicago, IIL; 
E. L. Rawlins, Union Producing Co., 
Shreveport, La.; A. H. Weyland, Ar- 


kansas Natural Gas Corp., Shreveport, 
La.; Frank C. Smith, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas; and Elmer 
F. Schmidt, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. Chas E. Bennett, The Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., first vice-president of A. G. A, 
will continue to serve as chairman of 
the Natural Gas Department, and its 
Managing Committee. 

D. A. Hulcy, Lone Star Gas Co., was 
chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. His committee members were: 
R. H. Hargrove, Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., Shreveport, La., and 
Robert W. Hendee, Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 

Members of the managing commit- 
tee of the Manufactured Gas Depart. 
ment are: E. H. Eacker, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass., 
chairman; E. G. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Stuart 
Cooper, Delaware Power & Light Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; E. W. Doebler, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y.; Leo H. East, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; John 
A. Frick, Allentown-Bethlehem Gas 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; N. Henry Gel- 
lert, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
H. Hansell Hillyer, South Atlantic Gas 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; and, Ansel B, 
Huyck, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co, 
Brooklyn, New York. Hugh H. Cuth- 
rell, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., was 
chairman of the nominating committee 
for the Manufactured Gas Depart 
ment, and Hudson W. Reed, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., served as a mem-~ 
ber of the committee. 





PAD retains experts to 


| Pert gas industry experts have been re- 
tained on a consulting basis by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense to advise and as- 
sist in the forecasting of gas supply and re- 
quirements. 

In making the announcement, Secretary of 
the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman pointed out 
that no governmental agency or industry 
group had previously undertaken a compre- 
hensive forecasting program for the industry 
expansion. Consequently PAD considered it 
advisable to call upon the experience of a spe- 
cial group of trained men, selected from all 
major gas market areas of the country, in 
order to map on a continuing basis the proba- 
ble course of development and the corres- 
ponding material needs for that development. 

The initial program contemplates the de- 
velopment of a five-year forecast, including not 
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make gas forecasts 


only estimates of gas sales and peak loads but 
also of anticipated supplies to meet those loads 
and necessary facilities to take care of any 
probable deficiencies in supply. 

One appointee was designated from each of 
the ten PAD Natural Gas Districts. These 
men are: Potice C. Avant, division engineer, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light Co.; Roy M. Bauer, 
gas-supply supervisor, Southern California Gas 
Co., San Marino, Calif.; Robert D. Brunet, 
engineer in charge of gas-system forecasting, 
Columbia System Service Corp., New York 
City; Hall M. Henry, vice-president and di- 
rector of gas operations, New England Gas & 
Electric Assn., Cambridge, Mass.; and Dewey 
B. Larson, general superintendent, Portland 
(Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. 

Also named were Preston Parks, assistant to 
vice-president in charge of pipeline operations, 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, ~ 
Colo.; L. T. Potter, assistant to president, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas; W. 
Lawrence Shomaker, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; T. J. Strickler, vice-president in charge 
of the Kansas City, Missouri operations, Gas 
Service Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Henry 
Tuttle, executive vice-president, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

In addition, two other consultants were ap 
pointed because of their current correlative ac 
tivities with the A. G. A. Committee on Eco- 
nomics and their acquaintance with available 
gas industry data. They are: Gordon C. Gris 
wold, manager, Economic Research Depatt- 
ment, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Westfield, 
N. J. and Otto E. Zwanzig, director, A. G. A 
Bureau of Statistics, New York City. 
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pa are no different from other 
people, but by training and experience 
they have come to have rather long mem- 
ories. As applied to the gas industry 
specifically, they remember that its his- 
tory is marked by a series of ups and 
downs, particularly its manufactured gas 
component. Even as late as, say, fifteen 
years ago, the manufactured gas industry, 
particularly, was losing considerable 
ground because of competitive condi- 
tions and other factors. 

Under manufactured gas operation, at 
the then prevailing conditions, the net 
earnings of many such companies were 
dependent primarily on the market for 
residuals, and sophisticated investors felt 
that such companies in reality were in the 
residuals rather than in the gas business, 
and had the characteristics of industrial 
concerns rather than of utility enter- 
prises. In more recent years, the practi- 
cally nationwide introduction of natural 
gas again reversed the trend and lifted 
most gas utility companies to new high 
levels of prosperity. 

The growth of the natural gas indus- 
try during the recent past has been more 
dynamic than that of even the fast grow- 
ing electric utilities. The future demands 
upon the gas industry are still tremen- 
dous, as evidenced by the long waiting 
lists for additional space heating con- 
sumers, to say nothing of the potential 
industrial loads. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that this tremendous expansion 
comes at a time of very high construction 
price levels, which could well impair the 
industry's long-term economic position. 

In the light of the tremendous change 
which has been brought about by the 
magic spell of natural gas, the past trends 
of the gas industry are probably of no 
particular significance at the present 
time. The investor's long memory of 
your distant past erratic record, how- 
ever, makes him pause now to determine 
as best he can the probable amplitude and 
duration of this new favorable phase. 

Proved natural gas reserves have in- 
creased each year at a favorable rate, but 
withdrawals from the gas fields, partic- 
ularly in recent years, have increased at 
a more rapid rate. For example, at the 
end of 1946 the proved gas reserves were 
equivalent to 3214 years’ supply at that 
year's rate of withdrawals. While proved 
gas reserves went up substantially since 
that time, at the end of 1950 such re- 


Abridged version of an address during the A. G. A. 
Convention, St. Louis, Mo., October 15-17, 1951. 


serves were equivalent to a little less than 
27 years’ supply at the 1950 rate of pro- 
duction. 

The present gas reserve situation 
seems to be safe to the investor, but he is 
entitled to wonder how much further the 
trend can be extended and at what,point 
a proper balance will be reached between 
the possibilities for discovery of addi- 
tional gas reserves and further expansion 
in the production end. 

In the final analysis, the economic 
position of the natural gas industry de- 
pends entirely on the life of the available 
gas reserves. Consequently, investors and 
particularly common shareholders have 
to guard against the possibility that what 
they now obtain as a return on their in- 
vestment will not turn out to be at some 
future time partly a return of their capi- 
tal. 

On the demand side of the picture, the 
investor could well borrow a phrase from 
his airline friends, ‘‘ceiling unlimited,” 
as applied to the last five years. When he 
searches for the cause of this spectacular 
condition, he finds that the cause lies out- 
side rather than within your industry. 
Obviously the cause is traced to the tre- 
mendous rise in the prices of competing 
fuels, whereas on the other hand, the gas 
industry under the present regulatory 
procedure is selling a premium fuel at a 
discount, particularly for househeating 
purposes, and the investor at this point 
wonders whether this is a blessing from 
the long-term standpoint. 

It would seem to the investor that un- 
der the circumstances regulatory authori- 
ties should be reluctant to regulate the 
industry down to a minimum rate of re- 
turn. This only accentuates the problem. 
The demand for gas househeating thus 
becomes that much greater and the head- 
aches of the managements and regula- 
tory commissions are thereby that much 
more pyramided. At any rate, the inves- 
tor’s long memory brings to his mind the 
loss in business to competing fuels when 
their prices went down during the de- 
pression of the 1930's and when many 
marginal space heating customers took 
out their conversion burners. Unfortu- 
nately, at the present low prices charged 
for househeating gas in relationship to 
other fuels, the industry cannot be selec- 
tive in its househeating load building ac- 
tivities, as it cannot be discriminatory. 

The boom in expansion of facilities 
and gas sales is traceable to the tremen- 
dous demand for space heating. The poor 
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load factor of that business—under 25 
percent—must be supported by sales of 
valley gas to industries, and these sales 
themselves have been facilitated by the 
sharp price rise in competing fuels. 

The investor is particularly happy to 
notethat the gas industry is beginning to 
make real strides toward correcting this 
condition by the development of under- 
ground storage in big volume. In the in- 
vestor’s eyes, underground storage adapts 
pipeline operations to the space heating 
load factor, and in so doing it minimizes 
dependence on industrial dump sales and 
preserves this fuel for the more stable 
and higher price markets. 


Assured by storage 


Underground storage raises the end 
use of a substantial part of a wasting as- 
set from a low to a high classification, a 
real contribution to the over-all economy 
and to the long-term earnings stability 
of the gas industry itself. In the investor's 
eyes economic development of under- 
ground storage is viewed with much 
more assurance than continued expansion 
in the capacity of the pipelines them- 
selves, as it will make for a more stable 
earnings picture. 

There were something over 77,000 
miles of natural gas transmission line in 
this country at the end of 1945, and this 
was extended to over 109,000 miles at 
the end of last year. This five-year, 40 
percent increase cost nearly 2.2 billion 
dollars, and the bulk of this expansion is 
accounted for by new corporations. The 
older pipeline companies had developed 
reasonably conservative capital structures 
as measured by fairly low ratios of debt 
and high ratios of equity to total capitali- 
zation. On the other hand, most of the 
new lines were capitalized with some- 
thing on the order of 70 perccnt debt, 
10 percent preferred stock, and 20 per- 
cent common stock equity. The large 
senior security proportion was made ac- 
ceptable to institutional investors by 
heavy sinking funds which were de- 
signed to pay them off within a period of 
about twenty years. This is as it should 
be, since it is well within the life of the 
visible gas reserves. 

The appeal of pipeline common stocks 
lay in their so-called “leverage,” which 
is the carry-through té common stock of 
the excess of the rate of return over the 
cost of senior capital. Thus, while the 
heavy capital structures detracted from 
the investment quality, they, on the other 
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hand, increased the speculative attraction 
of these pipeline commons, particularly 
to individuals for capital gains. 

Until the early part of 1950 the over- 
all earning power of the pipeline com- 
panies made good on this speculative ap- 
peal for the commons. Between 1946 and 
the early part of 1950 most pipelines 
were earning eight pcrcent or more on 
their invested capital. During this period 
various investors realized that earnings 
were higher than precise application of 
the Federal Power Commission regulatory 
standards would have justified. On the 
other hand, such investors also took into 
account the continuing expansion of the 
rate base resulting from the vast construc- 
tion program of the companies involved 
and that any rate base that the Commis- 
sion would have established would have 
become obsolete by the time the rate case 
was decided. 

Thus, until some time in 1950 the in- 
vestor was prepared to believe that both 
the high earnings and the inability of the 
regulatory process to catch up with them 
would continue. Therefore he felt justi- 
fied in applying a high price-earnings 
multiplier to these high earnings, and as 
a result pipeline commons did very well 
in the market. Another contributing fac- 
tor was the view of some investors that 
participation in natural gas stock owner- 
ship represented a claim on sizable nat- 
ural resource values, which was an at- 
tractive holding in a period of inflation- 
ary fears. 

As a tule, the gas distribution com- 
panies are more conservatively capital- 
ized, with smaller amounts of senior se- 
curities and correspondingly substantial 
common stock equities. Only a few of 
them, however, have sinking funds which 
will retire even as much as half their 
debt by maturity in twenty-five years or 
so. This presents a question in the minds 
of the investors. 

While these distribution companies 
were in business for many years before 
they were converted to natural gas op- 
eration—which might seem to be an 
argument that they will remain in busi- 
ness after natural gas supplies are de- 
pleted—out of the investor's long mem- 
ory comes the fact that pre-natural gas 
operations were not profitable. As the 
existing debt approaches maturity, the 
amount not retired by sinking funds will 
have to be refunded, and maturities of 
outstanding bonds frequently run to 
within a few years of the visible life of 





the natural gas reserves as now known, 
Therefore, at least some investors fee] 
that such companies might well be con- 
fronted with difficulties in selling re 
funding issues twenty-five years from 
now in the face of the uncertain eco. 
nomic position that would prevail at that 
time in the absence of a long-term natural 
gas supply. 

As a measure of that uncertainty and 
of investor reaction to it, it is merely 
necessary to go back to pre-natural gas 
days. It is, of course, possible that the 
life of natural gas supplies may well be 
extended beyond present estimates, but 
the extension will have to be very long 
beyond the maturity date of the present 
bonds in order to preclude refunding dif. 
ficulties. It is also possible that before 
the maturity date of these bonds there 
may be advances in technological devel. 
opments whereby these distributing com- 
panies can obtain manufactured gas at a 
cost and in sufficient volume to make 
their operations economically sound. 
Both of these possibilities are entirely 
speculative at this time. Therefore it 
would seem the part of prudent manage. 
ment to embark on a debt retirement 
program, as soon as construction re- 
quirements permit, to the end of cutting 
down existing debt to proportions man- 
ageable from the refunding standpoint 
under actually foreseeable conditions. 


Success is dramatic 


Since the introduction of natural gas 
in the recent past, the improvement in 
distribution company earning power has 
been dramatic. They have been able to 
enlarge their market, to build a sound 
economic base, and to attain a strong 
competitive price position in relationship 
to other fuels. The savings from the 
lower cost natural gas as compared with 
the former manufactured gas costs have 
been the cornerstone of this vast im 
provement in earning power, and this 
gain was quickly discerned by investors. 

In comparison with the wide fluctua- 
tions in the prices of raw materials used in 
the manufactured gas process, as well as 
in the prices of residuals in the preceding 
era, the cost of natural gas to these com 
panies is relatively fixed, even taking into 
account future increases in the price of 
natural gas at the city gate. This funds 
mental change is important to investors 
but it may not have been realized by 
them to its full extent. The distributing 
companies involved might do well © 
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stress to investors this fundamental 
change which has injected substantial 
stability in the fundamental earning 
power of these companies. 

In space heating loads the saturation 
is now close to 65 percent and much fur- 
ther growth will come with additional 
development of underground storage. 
Even under stable general economic con- 
ditions the earnings of the distributing 
companies will fluctuate in line with the 
variations in the degree-day deficiency 
from season to season. In view of this 
factor, which is becoming more and more 
important, the corresponding fluctua- 
tions in earnings might mislead some of 
the investors who are accustomed to 
cherish stability of earnings from year to 
year. 

In that connection, I should like to 
make certain suggestions from the ac- 
counting procedure standpoint. A few 
companies have already changed their an- 
nual reports from calendar years to fiscal 
years embracing a full heating season. 
This is distinctly helpful in that it avoids 


the artificial calendar split midway in the 
heating season. Investors will be helped 
further by the fullest possible informa- 
tion on degree-day abnormalities and 
their effect on earnings. Further, you 
might consider establishing ‘“‘degree-day 
equalization reserves” to which transfers 
would be made from current earnings 
when unusualy cold weather produced 
abnormally large earnings in a given year 
and from which transfers would be made 
when the opposite condition prevailed 
in a succeeding year. 

To purely accounting officers among 
you this suggestion would probably be 
radical, but please remember that I am 
looking at this picture from the investor's 
point of view. Ironing out such abnormal 
fluctuations in earnings will be to the 
benefit of the companies as far as investor 
reactions are concerned. I might add also 
that a similar “equalization reserve’’ is 
already being used by hydroelectric gen- 
erating companies where the hydro kilo- 
watt hour output varies noticeably from 
year to year in line with the fluctuations 


in water conditions on the hydro plants. 
This might be used as a precedent, and 
the adoption of the suggested “degree- 
day equalization reserves’ could well be 
helpful in connection with regulatory 
problems. 

During the postwar 1946-1950 period, 
the gas industry as a whole had to meet 
construction expenditures of close to 4 
billion dollars, and in 1950 alone the 
expenditures amounted to nearly 1.2 bil- 
lion dollars, the largest single year in the 
industry's history from this standpoint. 
This was a large and well-done job. 

In the same five-year period, the 
straight and combination gas operating 
utilities together with related holding 
companies as a group have gone to in- 
vestors for a total of 6.938 billion dollars 
for new money and refunding purposes, 
made up of about 5.4 billion dollars of 
debt securities (77.9 percent), 820 mil- 
lion dollars of preferred stock (11. 8 per- 
cent), and 716 million dollars of com- 
mon stocks (10.3 percent). 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Corporate secretaries meeting an innovation 


or the first time at an A.G.A. conven- 
ro. corporate secretaries met to dis- 
cuss problems specific to their operations. 
The gathering took the form of a lunch- 
eon meeting, with B. H. Harper, secre- 
tary, Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb., presiding. Mr. Harper spoke on 
the maintenance of corporate records. 

He urged that in each corporation 
there be centralized responsibility for 
record keeping, and emphasized the im- 
portance of frequent review to decide 
which ones to retain permanently. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to the 
importance of records before designating 
them for microfilming. Mr. Harper 
warned against waste of space through 
the storage of records of doubtful or 
short term value. 

Describing the awakening conscious- 
ness of the importance of the stockholder, 
Dale Parker, secretary, The Columbia 
Gas System, Inc., told of the rising incli- 
nation to approach stockholder relations 
“as a problem in Auman relations.” 

This change has resulted in incr:ased 
contact with “the common, or garden 
variety of solid American citizen who 
buys a piece of your business with the 
hope it will make his future and his sta- 
tion in life more secure.” 
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Headliners at the luncheon were Dale Parker, The Columbia Gas System, Inc., New York; B. H. Harper, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, presiding; R. B. Loomis, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Most managements have undergone 
this change in attitude, Mr. Parker ex- 
plained, because they “realize that one of 
the surest ways to combat the attacks on 
American business is through the de- 
velopment of a better understanding of 
their own enterprises on the part of the 
people who obviously have a primary in- 
terest.” 

Rapprochement with stockholders is 


promoted in a variety of ways: Regional 
meetings, open house tours through 
plants for stockholders and for em- 
ployees’ families; the welcome letter to 
new stockholders; and a brighter annual 
report, enumerated Mr. Parker. Stock- 
holder letters of inquiry or complaint 
“should be dealt with within 24 hours 
of . . . receipt.” But “whenever it is 
feasible . . . (Continued on page 47) 
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Heating Progress 
Award 


Hiram Carson, first vice-presi- 


Distinguished 
Service Award 


dent, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha, receives the 1951 
A. G. A. Distinguished Service 


Award from retiring Associa- 
tion President D. A. Hulcy 


Industry 
awards for 
progress 


eadership in various fields of gas pro- 
duction, distribution, house heating 
and home service were recognized by the 
presentation industry awards, during var- 
ious sessions at the Annual Convention. 


Distinguished Service Award 


Hiram J. Carson, first vice-president, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, received the highest honor be- 
stowed by the Association. He was 
awarded the A. G. A. Distinguished 
Service Award for his outstanding con- 
tributions to the natural gas industry. 
His pioneering in dehydration, hydrogen 
sulphide removal and all-welded large 
diameter pipeline has been in no small 
way responsible for the growth and suc- 
cess of the industry. Application of his 
many accomplishments has materially 
benefitted the national welfare and rep- 
resents an important contribution to the 
national defense and the American way 
of life. The award comprises a certificate 
and a substantial cash gift. 

R. L. Fletcher, president, Providence 
(R. I.) Gas Company, was chairman of 
the Awards Committee with S. B. Irelan, 
president, Cities Service Gas Co., Okla- 


H. F. Carr, assistant manager, 
Gas ppliance and residential sales, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, won 
first prize for his sales promo- 
tion and advertising program 





homa City, Okla., and F. H. Banks, presi- 
dent and general manager, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif., as 
committee members. 

Mr. Carson was graduated from lowa 
State College with a B.S. degree in me- 
chanical engineering. He first joined the 
utility industry as a cadet engineer with 
The Peoples Light Company at Daven- 
port, lowa. He went to Muscatine Light-’ 
ing Company, Muscatine, Iowa, as assist- 
ant superintendent and later became gen- 
eral superintendent of the gas and electric 
company there. 

He became general manager of the 
Cedar Rapids Gas Company and te 
mained there, except for two years in mil- 
itary service in World War I, until he 
joined the Missouri Valley Pipe Line 
Company, now the Northern Natural Gas 
Company, in October 1930. He is now 
first vice-president of Northern Natural, 
and it was during his years of service here 
that he made the valuable contributions 
to the natural gas industry for which he 
has been cited and rewarded. 

The American Gas Association in past 
years has conferred the Distinguished 
Service Award for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the fields of engineering, tt 
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Home 
Service Achievement 
Award 


Gas Summer 
Air Conditioning 
Progress Award 


Recipients were Kathleen Atkinson, 
Providence, R. 
O'Meara, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mildred 
R. Clark, Tulsa, Okla. Mrs. Eleanor 
Morrison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. 


1.; Dorothy F. 


Barbara F. Haller, Columbus, Ohio 


seatch, contributions to war efforts and 
other important benefits to the gas in- 
dustry. 


Gas Air Conditioning Awards 


National recognition was bestowed on 
three gas utility companies for outstand- 
ing contributions to the progress of gas 
air conditioning. Winners of the fourth 
annual A. G. A. Progress Award for Gas 
Summer Air Conditioning, sponsored by 
Servel, Inc., were Washington Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. C.; The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
and the Council Bluffs Gas Company, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. Presentation of the 
awards was made by D. A. Hulcy, presi- 
dent, American Gas Association, and 
president, Lone Star Gas Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

First prize, consisting of $500 cash 
and a plaque, was awarded to the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, for a com- 
plete and effective program on all phases 
of the sale and promotion and advertising 
of gas summer air conditioning. The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company won second 
prize of $300 in cash for a complete and 
comprehensive sales planning program. 
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The third prize, $200 in cash, went to the 
Council Bluffs Gas Company, for the ex- 
cellence of organization of its sales and 
service structure for gas summer air con- 
ditioning. 

The jury of awards for the Servel- 
sponsored gas summer air conditioning 
contest was: John G. Belcher, publisher, 
Progressive Architecture; H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, managing director, Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association; El- 
liott Taylor, editor, American Gas Jour- 
nal; and H. P. Morehouse, assistant sales 
manager—gas, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
John Gilbreath, assistant vice-president, 
Servel, Inc., served as an advisory mem- 
ber on the committee. 


House Heating Award 


Two gas utility men were awarded cash 
prizes and certificates for their contribu- 
tions to the advancement of gas house 
heating during the past year. This was the 
fifth annual A. G. A. Gas House Heating 
Award sponsored by the Coroaire Heater 
Corporation. 

H. F. Carr, assistant manager, appli- 
ance and residential sales, Consolidated 


Roger Gordon, sales director, 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light 
Co., received first prize in the 
Servel-sponsored fourth annual 
A. G. A. Progress Award for 
Gas Summer Air Conditioning 


Gas Electric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore, Md., was awarded first prize 
of $500 for the development of a sales 
promotion and advertising program for 
gas house heating sales. This program 
substantially increased gas house heating 
customers in the face of an intensive cam- 
paign launched by competitive fuels fol- 
lowing the conversion of Baltimore to 
natural gas distribution. 

E. E. Boegli, industrial engineer for 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., 
Charleston, S$. C., won the second prize 
of $250 in cash for a sales promotion and 
educational program which included the 
unique feature of registering and certify- 
ing plumbing and heating contractors and 
dealers qualified to install gas house heat- 
ing to the entire satisfaction of the con- 
sumers. This was Mr. Boegli’s third prize 
winning entry in the Coroaire contest. 
He was awarded second prize in 1949 
and won third prize in the 1950 gas 
house heating contest. 

The jury of awards selecting the win- 
ners of the Coroaire prizes consisted of: 
R. L. Vervoort, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., chairman of A. G. A. Gas House 
Heating Com- (Continued on page 48) 
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A genuine interest in solving homemakers’ 


problems is essential to a successful home service program 


A motto for home service 





Leaders from utilities in all parts of the nation arose early to aitend the seventeenth annual home service break‘ast, during the convention 


ome service work is based 100 per- 
Sas on the American way, the 
‘What can I do for you’ way of think- 
ing and working.” This was the theme 
of Bea Adams, executive vice-president, 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, in 
addressing the four hundred people in at- 
tendance at the home service breakfast 
October 16, during the annual conven- 
tion. She continued, ‘In today’s topsy- 
turvy world, you in home service might 
now and then wonder if your job isn’t a 
rather insignificant one. I claim no job is 
unimportant or insignificant as long as it 
gives an opportunity to do something 
helpful for someone else.”’ 

Miss Adams, named as “Advertising 
Woman of the Year” in 1950 by the 
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Women’s Council of the Advertising 
Federation of America, said that ‘“What 
can I do for you?” is the miracle ques- 
tion. Asked in all humility and answered 
in all honesty it can bring about mir- 
acles—and in order to answer that ques- 
tion, you must know something about 
the people you try to reach . . . facts 
about the average homemaker, her at- 
titudes about her equipment, about 
cooking and about recipes.” 

In opening the seventeenth annual 
breakfast, Vivian L. Marshall, chairman, 
A. G. A. Home Service Committee and 
home service director of New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., introduced Presi- 
dent D. A. Hulcy. In his greetings, Mr. 
Hulcy good-naturedly compared the 


large attendance at the eight o'clock 
breakfast with the corporal’s guard that 
would probably greet a similar early 
opening for general sessions, and re 
marked that the breakfast attendance 
reflected more effectively than words 
the attitude in the industry toward 
home service. He stressed the part 
home service activities occupy in gas 
companies’ modern up-to-date service 
Organizations and stated that they had 
earned a place for themselves, not only 
in the hearts and thinking of manage 
ment, but particularly where the tat- 
gible results are seen in their work with 
the utilities’ customers. 

The home service breakfast of 1951 
became a part of the Mississippi Rivet 
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' Legend as it presented in St. Louis the 
Home Service Showboat on Tuesday 
| morning of the convention. Two mem- 
bers of the home service department of 
the Laclede Gas Company, Marilyn Wolf 
and Barbara Siler, were costumed as 
showboat queens and appeared at the 
head table during introductions. A 
showboat orchestra, a color reproduc- 
tion of a river steamboat as stage set- 
ting, and showboat miniatures as table 
decorations, alf added authenticity. 
And, to add to the play, H. Carl Wolf, 
| Managing director, responded to his 
' introduction as Captain Andy by wav- 
ing a captain’s hat and leading the 
head table in the greeting . . . “Hap! 
—py Breakfast!” 

| The showboat miniatures—in reality 
' wind-up toys on wheels—were collected 
after the breakfast and, through Mary 
Louise Bohn, home service director, La- 
clede Gas Co., sent to a hospital for 
crippled children in St. Louis. 

A feature of the annual breakfast 
program is the presentation of booklet 
material prepared by the Home Serv- 
ice Committee during the year. Miss 
Marshall referred briefly to the book- 
let “Home Service Organization and 
Promotion” and the newly-completed 
“Cuff Notes in Television.” The latter 
booklet presents some of the things 
home service in the gas industry has 
learned in its two years of television 
experience. 

Announcement, too, was made of the 
1952 Home Service Workshop to be 
held in Chicago, January 21-23 at the 
Drake Hotel. Executives in the audi- 
ence were urged to consider the value 
of attendance by both home service 
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and sales, and its particular value to 
new people as a training program in 
home service work. 

In closing the breakfast, the chair- 
man expressed appreciation to the man- 
ufacturers of ‘CP’ gas ranges who had 
made available individual red roses for 
those in attendance. She also thanked 
the home service directors represent- 
ing 21 companies who, as hostesses, 
made guests welcome and assisted in 
making the breakfast move smoothly. 
They were Mrs. Elyse Van Dyke, Ala- 
bama Gas Corp.; Margaret Doughty, 
Bendix Home Laundry Institute; Ruth 
Soule, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 
Nell Read, City Public Service Board; 
Mrs. Dorothy Pearson, The East Ohio 
Gas Co.; Kathryn L. Barnes, Equitable 
Gas Co.; Celeste Sullivan, Illinois 
Power Co.; Lucille Boettcher, Mrs. 
Virginia Kreitmeyer and Helen Ur- 
bacher, all of the Laclede Gas Co.; 
Julia Hunter, Lone Star Gas Co. ; Frieda 
Barth, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. ; 
Betty Jane Frahm, Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co.; Mary E. Huck, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co.; Elizabeth J. Lynahan, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; 
Ruth M. Severson, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co.; Mrs. Eleanor Wiese, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co.; Mrs. Vera 
Carter Ault, Public Service Co. of Col- 
orado; Irene L. Muntz, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp.; Mrs. Kathryn John- 
son, Rockland Gas Company, Inc.; 
Mrs. Lucy Eklund, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp.; Mrs. Pauline Treisch, The Tap- 
pan Stove Co., and Mrs. Winifred 
Anderson, A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
tories. 


Members of a panel discussion 
during the home service round 
table were: Flora Dowler, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Elyse Van 
Dyke, Birmingham, Ala.; Betty 
Jane Frahm, Bismarck, N. D.; 
Julia Hunter, Dallas; Mildred 
Clark, Tulsa; Mrs. Mary Louise 
Bohn, St. Louis; Ruth Soule, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Panel 
Moderator Irene L. Muntz, 
Rochester, N. Y. Committee 
Chairman Vivian L. Mar- 
shall, presided at the meeting 


The home service round table 


On Tuesday afternoon the home 
service round table presented a three- 
part program—a talk, a panel, and a pup- 
pet show—each accenting the role home 
service plays as an integral part of the 
life of the local community. Vivian 
Marshall of New Orleans presided as 
chairman. 

Speaking on ‘Home Service Stretches 
Mrs. Consumer’s Food Dollar,’ Mrs. 
Nell B. Nichols, food field reporter, 
Woman's Home Companion, presented 
a field report of basic problems in food 
and nutrition with particular reference 
to adequate protein in family food 
menus. Mrs. Nichols said, “Mrs. Home- 
maker is in distress with her food 
budget. She will welcome some kind of 
a weekly food plan. She will rejoice 
over whatever you in home service can 
do from the sidelines to boost her morale 
and to help her sell her family on the 
meals she prepares. For home service 
it is more of the same down-to-earth 
yet inspirational teaching you know so 
well how to do. Today, good cooking 
yields big dividends in very kitchen 
where it is practiced.” 

A panel, “Home Service in Tune 
With the Times,’ was a popular feature 
of the round table. Irene Muntz of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Electric 
Corporation as moderator themed the 
program to the why of certain activties in 
home service and how they can best 
serve the company and gain the best 
community response. Among the dis- 
cussion subjects were those of home 
calls, large audience demonstrations, 
club contacts, television, commercial 
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contacts and sales floor ideas. The panel 
members were: Mrs. Mary Louise 
Bohn, Laclede Gas Co.; Mildred Clark, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; Flora 


Home service.publishes 


G. A.’s Home Service Committee has just 

. published ‘Cuff Notes on Television,” 
an illustrated booklet explaining some of the 
things home service has learned in two years 
of experience in television. 

The booklet opens with a brief explanation 
of why gas companies have television shows. 
Actual experiences of home service depart- 
ments staging television shows are disclosed 
in a series of case studies covering almost 
every type of program that can be used to sell 
gas and gas appliances. 





Dowler, The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co.; Betty Jane Frahm, Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co.; Julia Hunter, 
Lone Star Gas Co.; Ruth Soule, The 


“Mississippi River Ad- 
mirals” D. A. Hulcy, 
1951 president, and 
H. Carl Wolf, manag- 
ing director, A. G. A. 
escort romantically 
clad home service 
girls Barbara Siler and 
Marilyn Wolf of La- 
clede Gas Co., to the 
“levee” during home 
service breakfast 


video manual 


Gas companies considering the use of this 
new sales medium will find in the booklet a 
fund of valuable information. Methods of or- 
ganizing a television program, program ideas, 
methods of measuring results, production sug- 
gestions, and television techniques are only a 
few of the many subjects covered. 

The booklet was prepared as a work project 
of the 1951 Home Service Committee, of 
which Vivian Marshall, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., was chairman. Members of the 
Book Committee who assisted in preparation 





Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; and Mrs, 
Elyse Van Dyke, Alabama Gas Corp. 
Concluding the program was a novel 
presentation in the form of a puppet 
show entitled “Hot Water Playhouse.” 
Mary Huck, general home service direc. 
tor, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., described 
her company’s school-loan plan of 
equipment and the follow-up demon- 
strations which stress the care and use 
features of gas equipment in use. The 
hot water story, in the form of a puppet 
show, is patterned on good grooming 
and is scheduled for showings through- 
out Ohio as this fall’s school program. 
With a puppet stage 3 x 2 feet in size, 
the story is built around a little fellow 
named Speedy Flame and his pals, 
Gloomy Gloria, Housekeeping Helen 
and Personality Pat. The manipulation © 
of the puppets has been kept as simple ¥ 
as possible so as to be easily assembled’ 
and shown in school classes. The take- 
home sheet is a quiz of ten questions for) 
student analysis of grooming habits. 



































of material were Mildred R. Clark, Oklahoma | 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; Mary E. Huck, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus; Mrs. Florence? 
Neely, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
Power Co., Baltimore; Ruth B. Soule, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; and Mrs. Elyse Vag 
Dyke, Alabama Gas Corp., Birmingham. Jes! 
sie McQueen, American Gas Associatiogl 
home service counsellor, was editor of thé 
booklet. Copies are available at A. G. 
Headquarters at 15 cents each. 

























Rate matters discussed 


highly successful luncheon meeting 
was conducted by the A.G.A. Rate 
Committee on October 16, during the 
Convention. The luncheon was attended 
by over fifty individuals, including many 
members of the Rate Committee as well 
as other representatives of member com- 
panies interested in rate matters and sev- 
eral outside consultants. Also present as 
guests were two representatives from the 
Netherland gas industry who are cur- 
rently visiting this country under E.C.A. 
auspices. 

The luncheon was an informal affair 
led by Bertil Dahlstrom, incoming chair- 
man of the Rate Committee and assistant 
rate engineer of the Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. After his 
brief introductory remarks, each person 
in attendance was invited to talk about 
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at luncheon meeting 


rate matters of most immediate concern 
or interest to his company. Outstanding 
among these is the problem being created 
for local distribution companies who are 
compelled to pay higher city gate rates 
on an interim basis, pending final adjudi- 
cation by the Federal Power Commission. 
In many such cases, the state or local reg- 
ulatory authorities are reluctant to en- 
tertain requests for higher local rates un- 
til the final decision has been rendered by 
the Federal Power Commission, and as a 
result the earnings of these local com- 
panies are at least temporarily being af- 
fected adversely. 

Certain proposed innovations by com- 
panies in various parts of the country, 
whereby they want to give more adequate 
consideration to the high cost of furnish- 
ing gas for househeating service in their 
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new rate schedules were described. Pro 
posed solutions include such features @ 
summer discounts and monthly mink 
mum charges to be effective througho 
the year. 

It was also pointed out that they 
straight gas companies face economic 
problems in the determination of what 











constitutes adequate levels of earnings ia B 
the eyes of potential investors. It was A 
suggested, and favorably commented y 
upon, that the Association’s Economic V 





Committee consider the feasibility of 
preparing a supplement to the joint 
A.G.A.-E.E.I. study, ‘Financial Utility 
Capital Requirements.” This supplement 
would analyze such problems and, if pos 
sible, develop quantative determinations 
of adequate earning levels for straight 
gas companies. 
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Keep the 
commercial 
field sold 





By L. OURUSOFF 


Manager of Utilization, 
Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
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he gas industry has been alerted re- 

peatedly to the seriousness of the 
commercial cooking competitive situa- 
tion. Not only alerted, but given per- 
fectly clear-cut recommendations on 
the action necessary to be taken. Util- 
ity men, including our highest execu- 
tives, have heard the story and have 
been offered blueprints for action. 

Just how much attention has been 
paid to these admonitions? Just where 
do we stand today, compared to Oc- 
tober 1950? 

To obtain answers to these questions 
reports were secured from thirty gas 
companies representing a little over 11 
million gas customers in every region 
of the United States. Reports were also 
collected from officials of our most 
prominent manufacturers of commer- 
cial ranges, ovens, fryers, broilers, 
counter appliances and controls. 

What these people have to say 
amounts to a composite picture of the 
competitive situation of the gas com- 
mercial cooking business in the year 
1951. Let us review it. 

1. Is your present competitive po- 
sition in commercial kitchens stronger, 
unchanged or weaker than last year? 

Gas companies gave these answers: 


44 percent feel present position 
stronger ; 

46 percent feel present position un- 
changed; 

10 percent feel present position 


weaker. 
And the manufacturers said: 


Gas commercial cooking equipment 
of the heavy duty type is not only 
holding its own but has gained in 
its position except in neglected 
territories. 


The 44 percent of gas companies 
whose position is reported stronger at- 
tribute their improvement to the fol- 
lowing factors: 


Effectively combating electric meat 
shrinkage claims; 

Concentrating on displacing electric 
cooking equipment ; 

Persisting in changing new job spec- 
ifications from electric to gas by 
full presentation of facts and sys- 
tematic contact of architects, en- 
gineers, dietitians and dealers; 

Periodic inspection of gas equipment 

A report delivered before a session of the Indus- 


trial and Commercial Gas Section, A. G. A, Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15-17, 1951. 


and improved program of servic- 
ing and repairs; 

Better publicity and advertising; 

More tools available such as testi- 
monials, mailing pieces, Alfonso’s 
story and ‘‘Mr. Flameless and Mrs. 
Flame” presentation ; 

Improved dealer confidence through 
new dealer policy and better rela- 
tionship; 

Increased gas company sales person- 
nel and coverage; 

New aggressive sales campaign in 
cooperation with dealers; 

Survey of every eating establishment 
in city; 

Better understanding of economics 
by customers; 

Good publicity caused by swing to 
natural gas; 

Improvement in recent gas fryers; 

Progress in high temperature hot 
water applications helping to hold 
and gain cooking loads. 


The 46 percent of gas companies 
whose position is reported unchanged 
and the 10 percent reporting “‘weaker”’ 
attribute their plight to these factors: 


Cumulative effect of all-out electric 
promotional activity creates im- 
pression that electricity is more 
progressive and modern; 

Increasingly intense sales campaign 
by the leading manufacturers 
of electric equipment sometimes 
coupled with unfair claims and 
tactics; 

Misleading electric advertising ; 

Improved electric appliances; 

Insufficient training of gas company 
personnel ; 

Insufficient variety of gas appliances 
vs. electric appliances; 

Local temporary gas shortages im- 
peding promotion; 

Important dealer distributors elec- 
trically minded. 


These figures and statements lead to 
a perfectly clear conclusion: The 44 
percent whose position is stronger than 
last year are the ones who have re- 
sponded to the alert, who have found 
new ways, better ways of meeting the 
challenge. 

The 56 percent whose position is un- 
changed or weaker than last year are 
those who are satisfied with carrying 
on as usual and who blame everything 
on “that terrible competition.” 

We must be grateful to the first 
group for demonstrating that the com- 
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mercial cooking load is ours if we 
strive for it. 


2. Have you taken from competition 
more than you have lost of substantial 
existing cooking loads in the past year? 


54 percent of the gas companies re- 
ported they took more than they 
lost ; 

32 percent of the gas companies re- 
ported an even break; 

14 percent of the gas companies re- 
ported they lost more than they 
took. 


Here again companies which made 
a good showing credit their success to 
stronger promotion, particularly spe- 
cific campaigns and persistent and 
friendly calls on electric users. 

Those who made a poor showing 
blame competition, electric-mindedness 
of architects and dietitians and the 
plain fact that it is easier to protect 10 
jobs than 90 jobs (this being the as- 
sumed rough ratio of electric to gas 
saturation). 

3. Is competition keener in newly 
opened establishments or in existing 
eating places? 


88 percent of gas companies said 
new places present stronger com- 
petition ; 

12 percent of gas companies said 
existing places present stronger 
competition. 


The majority of gas companies and 
the manufacturers agree that at the 
present time our most vulnerable po- 
sition in the heavy duty equipment 
field is in newly built establishments, 
particularly hospitals, schools, and 
other institutions, for these reasons: 


The electric companies and the elec- 
tric manufacturers are always in 
on the ground floor, at the initial 
planning stage of every new job; 

Newcomers to the restaurant busi- 
ness who have not learned the 
hard way are impressed with the 
electric story so forcefully con- 
veyed to them by the electric in- 
dustry; 

Architects, consulting engineers, die- 
titians are among the principal 
targets of competition. They are 
effectively deluged with publicity, 
advertising, training and contin- 
ual contacts by competitive sales- 
men; and claims of electric mo- 
dernity, cleanliness, safety, cool- 


ness and automaticity. Architects, 
engineers and dietitians don’t pay 
the fuel bill, and the high initial 
cost of electric cooking equipment 
is frequently buried in the total 
contract price of the building; 

The kitchen equipment dealer often 
goes along for the ride where elec- 
tric equipment has been specified. 
Why should he wage the battle? 
What has he to lose? He helps 
those who help themselves; 

Gas equipment manufacturers have 
stated that they are unable to pro- 
vide adequate coverage of build- 
ers, architects, engineers, dieti- 
tians and that such coverage must 
be provided by gas utilities at the 
local level. When this is absent 
jobs go electric; 

The electric fellow seems to be 
spending more, planning better 
and working harder than many of 
us in the gas industry. 


Combat the beachead. 


Accordingly, it can be said that our 
competitive situation in hospitals, 
schools, other institutions and new 
buildings such as apartment hotels, 
represents a threat to our entire com- 
mercial cooking load since a competi- 
tive foothold in new, modern institu- 
tions has tremendous publicity value 
which can start snowballing in all 
other fields of commercial cooking. 

Fortunately for our industry, many 
gas utilities are fully equal to this chal- 
lenge. This could be illustrated by a 
long list of important jobs, mostly new 
establishments, including many institu- 
tions, throughout the United States, 
where commercial gas kitchens have 
been recently specified or installed, in 
many cases reversing original electric 
specifications. And by a much shorter 
list, obtained from the same sources, 
containing the names of jobs which 
went electric. It is interesting to com- 
pare the two lists. The comparison 
shows that the numbers of gas and 
electric installations are in the approx- 
imate ratio of 84 to 16. 

4. Is your present counter appliance 
load in a stronger, unchanged or 
weaker competitive position than last 
year? 

Only 7 percent of gas companies an- 
swered that their position is 
stronger ; 

48 percent reported their position 
unchanged ; 


45 percent said their position is 
weaker. 


The minority whose position is re- 
ported stronger give full credit for 
their relatively favorable condition to 
the recent improvement in the design 
and appearance of gas counter equip- 
ment, notably due to the progressive- 
ness of one prominent manufacturer 
in that field. 

The majority whose position has 
weakened blame many factors, namely: 


Convenience, economy, cleaning ac- 
cessibility of plug-in appliances in 
contrast with solid connections 
and piping; 

Eye appeal and completeness of 
matched competitive line; 

Lower price of competitive counter 
appliances ; 

Strong competitive advertising; 

Too much smoking and fat usage in 
certain models of gas counter 
fryers ; 

Gas counter broilers need improve- 
ment; 

The coffee maker is in a very vulner- 
able competitive position ; 

Sales of gas toasters are declining; 

Manufacturers of gas counter equip- 
ment don’t offer anything parallel 
to competition in way of a promo- 
tional program and should do so. 


Gas equipment manufacturers have 
these comments to offer: 


The small restaurants such as the 
diners, little cafeterias, bars and 
drug counters which are multi- 
plying on the periphery of our 
growing cities are falling prey to 
competition. The small restaurant 
owner is particularly vulnerable 
to the electric story because of his 
extensive use of counter equip- 
ment, because he does not inform 
himself of true facts through pub- 
lications and restaurant associa- 
tion activities and because, there- 
fore, he lends an attentive ear to 
the electric story reaching him via 
the persistent contacts of electric 
salesmen. The electric industry 
concentrates its efforts in this 
field. Gas utility men neglect it. 
They are out-numbered by their 
competitors and seem too indiffer- 
ent to the small owner. 


In conclusion, it appears that the 
general situation in the counter field 
should be improved by: 
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PAR committee meets during convention 





The A. G. A. C ittee on Pr tion, Advertising and Research met at a luncheon during the annual convention. Pictured, from center 
foreground, clockwise around the table are: Robert A. Hornby, San Francisco; John F. Merriam, Omaha; E. P. Noppel, New York, N. Y.; 
F. A. Lydecker, Newark, N. J.; I. K. Peck, vice-chairman, General Promotional Planning Committee, Pittsburgh; N. Henry Gellert, Seattle; 
Harry K. Wrench, Minneapolis; Robert W. Otto, St. Louis; Dean H. Mitchell, Hammond, Ind.; Carl Lekberg, guest, Hammond, Ind.; Carl 
Horne, guest, New York, N. Y.; J. H. Greene, Birmingham, Ala.; H. Vinton Potter, A. G. A.; James F. Oates, Jr., committee vice-chairman, 
Chicago; N. B. Bertolette, chairman, Hartford; J. W. West, Jr., A. G. A., committee secretary; L. E. Knowlton, Providence; Everett J. 
Boothby, Washington, D. C.; Charles G. Young, Springfield, Mass.; and Hugh H. Cuthrell, Brooklyn, N. Y. Other members of the committée 
are Walter C. Beckjord, Cincinnati; Charles P. Crane, Baltimore; Stuart M. Crocker, New York, N. Y.; John C. Flanagan, Houston; Thomas 
L. Kemp, Indianapolis; J French Robinson, Cleveland; D. A. Hulcy, Dallas; E. F. Barrett, Mineola, N. Y. and F. H. Lerch, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


A. More nearly equalling competitive 
promotion ; 

. Finding ways of lowering cost of 
gas units; 

Improving completeness of line 
and eye appeal; 

. Developing better means of con- 
necting and disconnecting units. 
(The latest report on the gas con- 
nector is that several hundred units 
will shortly be made available by 
a manufacturer for field installa- 
tion and test.) 


5. Which among the major four ap- 
pliances are more vulnerable to compe- 
tition ? 

89 percent of gas companies agree 
that fryers are most vulnerable 
and 

73 percent of gas companies agree 
that ovens are next. 

The concensus indicates that ranges 
and broilers are about equally vul- 
nerable but much less so than 
fryers and ovens. 


And here are comments from the 
gas industry on this subject: 


On the favorable side: 


Many operators have returned this 
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year to gas fryers after a fair trial 
of the best electricity had to offer. 

We are gradually getting the fryer 
load back by installing gas fryers 
on a trial basis when replacing 
electric units. 

The American Gas Association is to 
be complimented on the excellent 
work it did in fundamental re- 
search on gas fryers. We are im- 
pressed with the results, and it is 
our intention to apply them to 
further development of our deep 
fat fryer. 

The gas industry is indebted to the 
Food Service Equipment Commit- 
tee, the Equipment Improvement 
Committee, the Committee on 
Comparative Services, the A.G. A. 
Utilization Engineer and A. G. A. 
Laboratories, for the contribution 
of each of them, through studies, 
tests and publication of results, to 
the now available factual knowl- 
edge on the tremendous economic 
advantage of gas over electric 
equipment for commercial cook- 


ing. 
On the less favorable side: 


The gas industry needs immediate 
adaptation of automatic protective 


ignition devices to heavy duty 
equipment. Safety of operation is 
first in the mind of institution, 
hospital and school management. 

Our manufacturers together with 
GAMA and A. G. A. must get to- 
gether on more standardized de- 
sign to reduce time consuming 
and costly repairs, endless delays 
and bulky and multitudinous cat- 
alogues. Competition is ahead of 
us in this. 

Of recent months we have received 
complaints of new equipment, 
one line particularly, having to 
do with structural weakness and 
imperfections of design. There is 
a limit beyond which added pro- 
duction economies boomerang. To 
reduce manufacturing cost is a 
sound objective if ‘‘value” of the 
product is not lost. I appeal to 
our manufacturers not to let gas 
equipment quality slip where it 
will be considered a lesser value 
for the dollar or a “grade” infe- 
rior to competitive equipment. 
This must not and will not hap- 

en. 

A. G. A. should continue research 
on gas coffee makers and on the 
application (Continued on page 54) 
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RALPH F, McGLONE, CHAIRMAN 


Amidst rising operating costs, accountants 


find their role broadening and becoming more complex 


Accountants discuss latest practices 





Alan A. Cullman, center, controller, Columbia Gas System Service Corp., and 1951 
chairman, A.G.A. Accounting Section, greets Ralph F. McGlone, left, Cleveland com- 
mercial manager, The East Ohio Gas Co., incoming chairman, and Bernard S. Rodey, 
left, the incoming vice-chairman. Mr. McGlone served during 1951 as vice-chairman 


— down to fundamentals, ac- 
counting is based on that simple equa- 
tion: 2 plus 2 = 4. Yet there is no sim- 
plicity in modern accounting practices. 
Today's accountant deals with problems 
far removed from simple equations. Solu- 
tions are not easily found. But of great 
help is the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences that is made each year at the 
gas industry's convention. 

At St. Louis last month, the Account- 
ing Section’s program dealt with cus- 
tomer credit, tax laws, internal auditing, 
property records and customer relations. 
Sessions were well-attended and dele- 
gates profited from the interchange. 

The agenda was divided into three 
parts. The General Activities Group and 
the Customers Activities Group met sep- 
arately on Monday afternoon, October 
15; a general session of the two groups 
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was held Tuesday afternoon, October 16. 

At the general session, John H.W. 
Roper, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C., presented the report 
of the Nominating Committee, of which 
he was chairman. Nominated as chair- 
man of the Section for the 1951-52 year 
was Ralph F. McGlone, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland. B. S. Rodey, Jr., The 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., N. Y., was nominated vice-chair- 
man. Both were elected unanimously and 
installed in brief ceremonies. The instal- 
lation was presided over by Alan A. Cull- 
man, Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y., the retiring chairman 
of the Section. 

The Customers Activities Group met 
in Assembly Hall 3 of Kiel Audito- 
rium. Presiding was the Group Co-or- 
dinator, Clifton L. Havener, Consoli- 


Paul E. Ewers, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., left, who 
addressed the customers activities group on a scientific ap- 
proach to credit approval, chats with Clifton L. Havener, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., who presided at session 


dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Much of the session was devoted to 
“Evaluating the Budget Payment 
Plan,” a joint presentation of the Cus- 
tomer Accounting Committee, Cus- 
tomer Collections Committee and 
Customer Relations Committee. 

“The Customer Relations View- 
point” was presented by Harry F. 
Luther, North Shore Gas Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill. He said: ‘The budget plan is 
just one more tool that we have avail- 
able to increase our popularity with 
what is, im some areas, the fastest 
growing group of customers today— 
those customers who are just beginning 
to use gas for heating. The payments, 
usually beginning in the summer of 
early fall and continuing throughout 
the normal heating season, are equal 
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amounts regardless Of gas used. In the 
early spring, usually April, May or June, 
a final settlement of the account is 
made in accordance with‘the*gas Con- 
sumed throughout the heating season.” 

The calculated payments, Mr. Luther 
said, are generally close to the custom- 
ers normal consumption and conse- 
quently the payments come close. to 
balancing when spring rolls around. 
Customers are circularized on the 
budget plan soon after the heating 
season ends. 

Mr. Luther also pointed out: “The 
consumer in the middle or low income 


At the general accounting session, Dr. Nathan Kohn, Washington 
University, left emphasized the value of customer relations training 
for employees. At the same session, Dr. Cylvia Sorkin, business 
consultant, recommended the return of old-fashioned courtesy 


bracket has been accustomed in the past 
to paying for his coal or oil before he 
used it. Now, under our system of bill- 
ing, he doesn’t get a gas bill until 30 
or 60 days after the gas is consumed. 
His bills will reach their peak in Janu- 
ary, February and March when Christ- 
mas expenses, taxes and winter cloth- 
ing bills are all coming due at once. 
Most of them will anticipate these con- 
ditions. The rest usually get behind and 
eventually get into the credit depart- 
ment’s hair. 

“The budget plan helps to level off 
these peaks and eliminates most of the 
high bill complaints because the cus- 
tomer knows approximately what his 
annual heating bill will be. The plan 
also permits us to estimate skip read- 
ings on house-heating accounts with- 
out risking customer criticism.” 
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The, Customer Collections Committee 


<feport.was presented by F. J. Maguire, 
“Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston. 


He stated: “One hundred forty-one, or 
48 percent, of the 295 reporting com- 
panies (in a 1950 A. G. A. survey) have 
a budget plan. All or nearly all of the 
141 companies have been using the plan 
for 10 years or more. All of the com- 
panies indicate that the collections cov- 
ered by the plan were exceptionally 
good. 

“Possibly a uniform budget plan for 
the payment of house-heating bills and 
a standard budget plan contract could 


be developed. The budget plan should 
become a common service offered by 
our companies from coast to coast.” 

The Customer Accounting presenta- 
tion was introduced by Edward K. 
Schneider, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland. He explained: “We should 
have liked to have worked out a plan 
adaptable to all companies; but due to 
the differences in billing equipment, 
we found this impossible. Instead, we 
felt a clearer picture could be had by 
presenting several good, workable 
plans. 

“Three of the four plans cover a 
budget payment plan with regular 
monthly billing, the first using Na- 
tional Utility billing machines, the sec- 
ond using Addressograph and IBM 
numeric, and the third using key 
driven Remington Rand equipment. 


The fourth plan combines the new 
coupon book approach with bi-monthly 
billing on IBM alphabetic and numeric 
equipment.” 

These plans were described by Wil- 
liam M. Penfield, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Wilbur 
R. Seidel, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; L. G. Studt, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
A. C. Haake, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. 

Austin W. Merchant, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., dis- 
cussed budget billing from the view- 


Leading the general activities group session were, |. to r., J. K. Lavrentz, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. and J. J. Trebilcott, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
both on the program; Carter E. Shields, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., who 
presided; and W. G. Marbury, Mississippi River Fuel Corp., another speaker 


point of a company that does not have 
such a plan. He said: “My company does 
not oppose budget billing. Any of the 
accounting plans outlined here involve 
enough detail to cause an accountant 
a few sleepless nights before opening 
his arms to welcome its adoption. If 
Michigan Consolidated adopts budget 
billing, it will be because the custom- 
ers demand it. 

“Today we have 235,000 heating 
customers. During the winter of 
1949-50, when 175,000 new customers 
were becoming acquainted with gas 
heat, we had exactly the problems you 
might expect. After a year, customers 
found that their annual heating costs 
were less than previous years when 
they had used coal and oil. They read- 
ily accepted their bills the following 
year.” 








Participants in Accounting Section 
activities: A. C. Haake, Chicago; 
C. L. Digiovanni, St. Louis, 1951 
chairman, Customer Relations Com- 
mittee; W. M. Penfield, Newark, 
N. J.; H. F. Luther, Waukegan, Ill.; 
E. A. Merchant, Detroit; F. J. 
Maguire, Boston; E. K. Schneider, 
Cleveland; H. S. Hahn, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1951 chairman, Customer Col- 
lections Committee and L. R. Quad, 
Newark, N. J., 1951 chairman, 
Customer Accounting Committee. 
Messrs. Haake, Penfield, Luther, 
Merchant, Maguire and Schneider 
took part in a panel discussion, “Eval- 
vating the Budget Payment Plan” 


Paul E. Ewers, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, presented a 
paper on the topic, “Can We Develop 
a Scientific Approach to Credit Ap- 
provals?” He reported the results of a 
survey his company made to compare 
the costs of three systems—taking de- 
posits from everyone, taking deposits 
selectively, and taking deposits from 
no one. The period 1931 through 1946 
was studied, and a study of the com- 
pany’s present credit policies is contin- 
uing. 

Mr. Ewers said that after the first 
analysis of the three systems, his com- 
pany knew the most economical system 
“was not the system of requiring de- 
posits from everyone, but we were not 
quite as positive when comparing the 
systems of no deposits from anyone 
with the system of selective deposit re- 
quirements. Although it appeared that 
the latter method had the edge from a 
cost standpoint, the difference was 
nominal and it seemed to us that a lot 
of effort was being expended to pro- 
duce a rather slim saving.” 

Further observation, Mr. Ewers said, 
developed a startling point: The accu- 
racy of credit decisions was only 63 per- 
cent, “little more than 10 percent bet- 
ter than might have been obtained by 
mere chance. How might we raise the 
accuracy of our credit decisions?” 

“We have set up 17 code numbers, 
each of which represents a particular 
reason for waiving security. Through 
the use of these code numbers we are 
able to relate the basis of our credit 
decisions to our eventual experience 
and thus build factual credit data for 
determining future credit decisions. 

“With a 10-year period of rising op- 
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erating costs and taxes behind us and 
possibly a like period before us, there 
is an urgent need for us to explore all 
avenues to greater efficiency of opera- 
tions. New social patterns since World 
War II require the setting of new yard- 
sticks in credit approvals.” 


General activities group 


Carter E. Shields, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, as co-ordinator 
of the General Activities Group, pre- 
sided over the group’s session in As- 
sembly Hall 1 of Kiel Auditorium. 

“Confiscatory Nature of the Present 
Tax Laws’ was the subject of an ad- 
dress by William G. Marbury, presi- 
dent of Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 
St. Louis. “Corporate taxes,” he said, 
“are, in effect, concealed sales taxes. I 
wonder if the people of St. Louis real- 
ize when they pay their gas bill that 
about 2714 percent of the amount is 
for the payment of direct taxes; or, to 
put it another way—a St. Louis home- 
owner whose gas bill is $100 a year will 
pay over $27.50 as a direct tax burden.” 

Turning to the common stockholder, 
Mr. Marbury pointed out that because 
of Federal Power Commission regula- 
tions and a 52 percent direct tax on in- 
come, the amount of money which is 
available to the stockholder ‘generally 
has dwindled to a shockingly small 
amount.” And, he continued, the divi- 
dend dollar is worth less than in the 
past and the tax on that dividend is 
substantially greater. “Thus,” he con- 
cluded, “this class of investor is getting 
a lower return, actually—with no hope 
of appreciation—and I cannot help but 
take a dim view of his future pros- 
pects.” 


“Why Internal Auditing?” was the 
subject of a paper presented by J. K. 
Laurentz, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He reviewed 
some of the 50 case histories that the 
Internal Audit Committee has issued 
since it was formed last year. These 
case histories, he said, ‘reflect the trend 
in the thinking of the utility internal 
auditor. He is applying a form of in- 
ternal auditing which could be referred 
to as the analytical survey; the scrutiny 
of operations through the eyes of man- 
agement, to give serious thought to 
cause and effect, rather than to merely 
determine whether a record is kept cor- 
rectly or a procedure followed prop- 
erly.” 

For the Property Accounting Com- 
mittee, Chairman James J. Trebilcott, 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., De- 
troit, Mich., presented a paper on 
“Problems in Property Records for 
Long-Line Transmission Companies.” 
He pointed out that pipelines span the 
boundaries of a number of states, and 
“there is little uniformity among the 
states respecting the detail required by 
their tax authorities.” 

He cited problems in accounting the- 
ory and practice: changes in prospec 
tive enterprise life, ‘line pack,” ‘‘cush- 
ion gas” and peculiarities in construc 
tion work order procedures. In conclu: 
sion, the report said: “Solution to many 
of the problems confronting the plant 
accountant of a pipeline company are 
sufficiently detailed and complex to 
warrant individual study. We... 
hope that some of these problems may 
be separately explored and elaborated 
in papers” prepared for the 1952 com 
vention. (Continued on page 53) 
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Despite rising demand, utility and manufacturer 
must not relax sales promotion and technical development 


Cite risk of apathy in promotion 
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ndustry-wide optimism over advancing 

concer and industrial sales of gas 
must be tempered with admission of the 
need for more trained salesmen and gas 
technicians. This note was sounded by 
Section Chairman Carl H. Lekberg, 
manager, industrial gas sales, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., at the me<ting 
of the A. G. A. Industrial and Commer- 
cial Section at Kiel Auditorium on Tues- 
day afternoon, October 16. 

Similar thoughts were voiced by the 
program speakers, who warned of apathy 
in commercial sales work, and of lagging 
behind technical advances in industrial 
sales. In his report to the section, Mr. 
Lekberg pointed out that industrial sales 
increased 21.9 percent in the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1951. “This in- 
crease compares with the total for the 


ind f 4 d , Ronald A: Malony, left, newly elected chairman, A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Section, and ex- 
industry of 15. percent, and an increase ecutive vice-president, Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light Co., is congratulated by 1951 chairman Carl H. 
of 10 percent for commercial gas sales,” Lekberg, manager of industrial sales, Northern Indiana Public Service Company, H d. Looking on 


Mr. Lekberg added. “The growing de. @ right is the new vice-chairman, Terry Hart, general sales manager, Nashville (Tenn.) Gas Company 
mand for industrial gas, on top of that for 
gas for house heating, creates a serious 
supply problem, even with an increased 
supply of natural gas in many areas.” 

The retiring chairman also expressed 
concern over the growing tendency of 
regulating bodies to regard more and 
more industrial sales as interruptible. 
“Many of our members believe that what 
has been going on in recent years is 
causing a change in opinion of industrial 
users which may adversely affect gas 
company growth. . . . In our opinion 
firm industrial service should be retained 
and protected and a portion of the addi- 
tional gas supplies should be allocated 
to this class of business.” 

Mr. Lekberg reviewed the work of the 
nine committees, composed of 175 men, 
working under the Section’s aegis during These three addressed the Tuesday afternoon session of the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. 


the past year. He was enthusiastic about They are, left to right, Herman Koester, Jr., vice-president, W. Wirt Young & Associates, Wellesley, 


the first ful Sales Conf Mass.; Leon Ourusoff, manager of utilization, Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; and Jack Huebler, re- 
st successful Sales Conference on search engineer, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. See page 25 for Mr. Ourusoff’s paper 
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Industrial and Commercial Gas, held last 
April in Washington. Attendance at the 
Industrial Gas School, held this year in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported 25 percent 
higher in attendance than the last pre- 
vious school. 

Jack Huebler, research engineer, Sur- 
face Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio, lauded the industry for its efforts 
to keep utilization in step with modern 
product and process demands for gas. 
“To meet these demands, the gas indus- 
try is taking unto itself technicians highly 
skilled in the basic sciences. Advanced 
techniques of physics, physical chemistry, 
chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics and 
mechanics are of necessity being applied 
to the solution of our problems.” 

Dividing research and development 
into three phases, those of basic studies, 


Aye, ‘twas a tasty dish, or set 
of dishes, the Industrial and 
Commercial Section served up 
when it presented the skit, 
“What So Proudly We Hail,” 
during its Wednesday lunch- 
eon meeting. Extolling the 
advantages of gas equip- 
ment for restaurants, the 
playlet combined beauty and 
breezy dialogue to put over 
a commercial sales message. 
Production was enacted by 
a cast of local amateurs 


equipment and process improvement, 
and equipment and process development, 
Mr. Huebler said A. G. A.’s work had 
been concentrated on fundamental re- 
search. These noteworthy studies include 
projects on catalysts for reforming and 
forming hydrocarbons, gas mixtures with 
emphasis on flame lifting and flashback 
limits, and the effects of case hardening 
by induction and flame heating. 

“One of the most important develop- 
ment trends at the present time is toward 
fully automatic, mechanical handling of 
work to and from industrial furnaces,” 
the speaker declared. Slide films were 
shown to illustrate the new mechanisms 
which increase the industrial value of 
gas furnace techniques. Research and 
development projects depend for their 
success, Mr. Huebler concluded, largely 
on detailed application of fundamental 
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knowledge. “Continued growth of the 
gas industry may well depend upon 
bringing to bear upon our problems 
sound basic analysis as furnished by 
highly skilled technicians. Recent suc- 
cesses certainly seem to urge greater ap- 
plication of this type of talent.” 

Despite technical complications, how- 
ever, the industrial gas salesman has 
several well-defined and valuable sales 
aids if he will use them, according to 
Herman Koester, Jr., vice-president, W. 
Wirt Young and Associates, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts. Aiming his talk at 
the key man in such sales—the local in- 
dustrial engineer—Mr. Koester asserted 
that the number one sales aid is the man- 
ufacturer of industrial equipment. The 
utility engineer who studies the opera- 
tions of manufacturers’ representatives 


and learns from him will develop fastest 
and go farthest. 

Mr. Koester reminded his audience of 
the industry's obligations to national se- 
curity. “We are in the middle of a na- 
tional emergency,” he said, ‘‘striving for 
the ultimate goal of survival of the dem- 
ocratic system. Industry, because of the 
means it represents towards that end, is 
a vital part of this struggle. The stronger 
industry is, the better its contribution. 
Since practically nothing can be manufac- 
tured without heat, and further, since 
gas is in the large majority of cases the 
best means of getting that heat, it follows 
that the industrial phase of our industry 
has a vital part to play—more vital than 
I think, most of us realize.” 

Next in importance to industrial sell- 
ing is technical and sales training, Mr. 
Koester claimed. A. G. A. Industrial Gas 


Schools provide a good start, but are only 
that, and must be supplemented by in- 
tensive observance of industrial opera- 7 
tions locally by the young engineer. Mr. 
Koester also warned sales tyros to steer | 
clear of selling industrial jobs to gas’ 
which should rightly be sold to some 
other fuel. “Believe it or not,” he as-7 
serted, “there is a place for oil, for steam, 
for electricity. Learn to spot these ap-7 
plications and when one develops with 7 
a prospect, face facts with him rather” 
than waste your time and his in attempt. ~ 
ing to sell something which cannot be © 
economically justified. He will have much | 
more respect for you and your service to” 
him, and you will find the next job much — 
easier to sell.” 

Attendance at regional and local trade 
societies is another way of keeping up 


with industry, as is reading manufac. 
turers’ catalogs and making use of 
A. G. A.’s technical facilities. “It has 
been gratifying to note with each passing 
year,” Mr. Koester summed up, “the 
businesslike approach that the gas indus- 
try has been making in the field of indus- 
trial utilization. This trend is showing 
itself as better equipped men are doing 
a better job for the customer in meeting 
the requirements of sound engineering 
and service which he demands of us.” 
On the commercial side, a challenge 
was thrown out to commercial cooking 
salesmen and sales executives to knuckle 
down and fight the competitive fuels bat: 
tle. The challenge came from Leon Our 
soff, manager of utilization for the Wash 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, D.C, 
who announced the results of a question 
naire on the competitive cooking situation 
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At the speakers’ table during the Joint Industrial and Commercial and Residential Luncheon, October 17, were M. A. Combs, A. G. A.; 
Harold Massey, GAMA; Raymond Vandagriff, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis; Carl H. Horne, Rheem Manufacturing Co., New York; Jos- 
eph F. Holland, Pevely Dairy, St. Louis, luncheon speaker; Carl H. Lekburg, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond; D. A. 
Hulcy, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas; Frank Williams, A. G. A.; Frederic O. Hess, Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia; and Leigh 
Whitelaw, GAMA managing director, New York. Messrs. Horne and Lekberg, chairmen of the sponsoring sections, presided jointly 


compiled from reports received from 
thirty gas companies serving more than 
eleven million customers. 

“Some parts of this report are en- 
couraging, some are alarming,” said Mr. 
Ourusoff. ““What considerably perturbs 
your reporter is that—whatever our 
plights—they are principally caused by 
the negligence and apathy of a very con- 
siderable portion of the gas utility indus- 
try.” The report reveals that only 8 per- 
cent of the recipient utilities are carrying 
on anything like a real promotional pro- 
gram in this field. Of 460 replies to the 
questionnaire, only 32 companies actively 
cooperate with local restaurant associa- 
tions, 38 hold meetings with dealers, 35 
have full-time commercial sales person- 
nel, and the same number, just 38, are 
interested in promotional demonstra- 
tions. Any slip in competitive cooking 
sales must be attributed to lack of interest, 
Mr. Ourusoff said. 


A neglected field 


Only seven percent of gas companies 
stated their position was stronger than 
last year in the competitive situation on 
restaurant counter appliance load. Nearly 
half, or 48 percent, reported their posi- 
tion unchanged, but 45 percent admitted 
their position was weaker. Some com- 
ments indicate that sales efforts of the 
electric industry have recently been con- 
centrated in the small restaurant field, 
which includes diners, little cafeterias, 
bars, drug counters and the like. Gas 
utility men, Mr. Ourusoff reported, were 
apparently neglecting this field. 
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The Washington, D. C., executive 
then outlined four steps aimed at improv- 
ing the situation here. Gas men must 
more nearly equal the promotional efforts 
of competitors, must find ways of lower- 
ing the cost of gas units, improve the 
quality and completeness of their lines, 
and develop better means of connecting 
and disconnecting units. Along the latter 
line, Mr. Ourusoff disclosed that a new 
type of gas connector would soon be 
available in quantity for placement in 
nation-wide field tests, and heralded this 
news as a promising sign for the future. 

The progress report on the situation 
was not all bad news. Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that 90 percent of the 
utilities believed that their competitive 
position was unchanged or stronger than 
that of a year ago. Fifty-four percent of 
the companies reported that they took 
from competition more than they had 
lost in that time. Competition for business 
is keener, figures show, in new places of 
business than it is in existing establish- 
ments. Some large and important institu- 
tions and well-known restaurants have 
swung into the gas column during the 
past year, Mr. Ourusoff declared. 

Using an effective off-stage “voice” 
technique, the reasons for the decline or 
increase in various types of commercial 
cooking load were given. The conclusion, 
said Mr. Ourusoff, was inevitable—that 
a handful of companies was carrying on 
their shoulders almost the entire promo- 
tional load. He urged broader support by 
the whole gas industry, and repeated the 
warning given by ex-A. G. A. President 





Everett Boothby, of the same Washing- 
ton utility, that aggressive plans for the 
long range must be made in addition to 
whatever defensive action is needed. 

At this session, Ronald A. Malony, 
executive vice president, The Bridgeport 
Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was 
elected chairman of the Section for the 
coming year. Terry Hart, general sales 
manager, Nashville Gas Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., was named vice-chairman. 

Another high point of interest was the 
presentation of a skit entitled, “What 
So Proudly We Hail’ produced by the 
Industrial and Commercial Section at the 
joint luncheon meeting on Wednesday, 
October 17 with the Residential Section. 
Enacted by a cast of amateurs from the 
Laclede Gas Co., in St. Louis, the skit 
showed a skeptical restaurant owner who 
learned the gas facts of restaurant life 
from a beauteous Miss Flame and her 
lovely cohorts. 

The new skit was introduced by Ray J. 
Vandagriff, general sales manager of the 
Laclede company. With the help of a 
convincing salesman and some enchant- 
ing young ladies, the eight major sales 
points for gas cooking were introduced. 
The slightly overwhelmed proprietor 
learned that gas is economical, control- 
lable, fast, flexible, clean, dependable, 
safe and cool. The chairmen of both 
A. G. A. Sections, Mr. Lekberg and Carl 
H. Horne, Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
jointly presided at this meeting, which 
wound up convention activities on a con- 
structive note. 
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Operating section leaders chat together during the convention. R. Van Vliet, 
New York & Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island, was 1951 chairman. H. Bruce 
Andersen, Philadelphia Gas Works Co., is the chairman for 1952, while Channing 
W. Wilson, Consolida'ed Gas Electric and Power Co., Baltimore, is vice-chairman 


n two capacity Annual Convention ses- 
sions, presided over by Section Chair- 
man Rutherford Van Vliet, operating 
men heard authoritative papers on a va- 
riety of timely subjects within their field. 
More than four-hundred men attended 
each of the sessions, which were held in 
an assembly hall of Kiel Auditorium, 
October 15 and 16. 

The considerations which had caused 
Philadelphia Electric Company to choose 
conversion to a 800 Btu mixed gas were 
analyzed by E. G. Boyer, manager of the 
gas department of that utility. 

Mr. Boyer presented the charts, graphs 
and tables that his company used to ar- 
rive at this conclusion. Of primary im- 
portance among these was a triangular 
chart for determining the values of the 
Btu and specific gravity for various mix- 
tures of three gases. He credited the 
adoption and study of the triangular 
chart, before any physical testing, with 
having “saved an indeterminate amount 
of time in the solution of our problem.” 

In summary, Mr. Boyer stated: 

“Regardless of what might be reason- 





ably expected to happen to the supply of 
our raw materials, we should be able to 
maintain uninterrupted service with sub- 
stitute or supplemental gases of essen- 
tially the same burning characteristics as 
the base gas. 

“The adoption of the new base gas of 
800 Btu and 0.58 specific gravity per- 
mits us to continue the use of our own 
coke ovens. We do not expect to curtail 
operation but will use the coke oven gas 
to supply the stabilizing hydrogen to the 
city gas. This (a) keeps the ovens in the 
rate base, (b) gives our customers the 
beneficial effect of comparatively cheap 
coke oven gas in their gas rates, and (c) 
continues the production of coke for in- 
dustry in these days of national prepared- 
ness. 

“Economies are effected by using our 
present raw materials, such as refinery oil 
gas, for peak shaving instead of contract- 
ing for larger quantities of additional 
natural gas now. The load factor charge 
for this natural gas would make the cost 
per therm for peak loads exorbitant. Our 
plan keeps this effect to a minimum with 


Speakers at an Operating Section session were: P. W. Rogers, chair- 
man, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus; |. K. Peck, vice-president and 
general manager, The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; and 
A. H. Cramer, chairman, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., Detroit 


our present contracted for quantities. 
This helps to keep down the fuel adjust- 
ment charge to our customers. 

“The changeover as carried out by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company was ac- 
complished in the production plants and 
in the customers’ premises. Not a single 
thing had to be done in the transmission 
or distribution system. There were no 
complaints of pilots and automatic con- 
trols being shut off by the dust generally 
stirred up when directions of flow or 
rates of flow are changed in transmission 
or distribution systems due to sectional- 
izing. 

“The method has been received favor- 
ably by the customers and the number of 
complaints has been less than our pre- 
changeover hopes had anticipated. No 
trouble has occurred from over gassing 
by 10 percent, and the under gassing has 
not appeared to be too objectionable to 
our customers. 

“Our exhaustive preconversion inter- 
changeability tests have proved to be ac- 
curate and reliable, and the data which 
our laboratory staff predicted has been 
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Participants in an Operating Section panel were: Frederick J. Pfluke, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Gas and Electric Corp.; Erwin C. Brenner, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; J. W. 
Carroll, Philadelphia Electric Co.; W. E. Russell, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co., Baltimore; and A. D. Harrison, The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Company 


experienced. The decision to spend so 
much time on these prechangeover re- 
searches has been proved a sound one.” 

W. J. Lutz and J. H. Miller of Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., detailed the multitude of factors 
that must be taken into consideration in 
selecting the most economical size of gas 
main to meet current and foreseeable fu- 
ture needs. 

In addition to the technological con- 
siderations, it is necessary to give proper 
weight to cost of capital investment, ris- 
ing material and labor costs, probable 
costs of future additional mains and 
pumping and maintenance costs. 

Charts, developed to analyze the 
weights of these various factors, were 
presented by Messrs. Lutz and Miller. 
(Their paper and the charts are sched- 
uled for reproduction in future issues of 
the MonTHLY.) Their studies indicate 
that long-run economy often makes it 
wisest to install mains large enough to 
care for the estimated demand well into 
the future. 

Safety measures for storage and han- 
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dling of liquefied petroleum gases were 
suggested in the report of Dr. Wilbert J. 
Huff, University of Maryland, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Chemical Aspects of 
Safety and Accident Prevention. “Simple 
considerations relating to the effect of 
heat on pressure vessels and the impor- 
tance of the avoidance of excessive tem- 
peratures by insulation are arguments for 
buried tanks. Moreover, major fires may 
be minimized by segregation into small 
units and general public liability may be 
reduced by isolation. To minimize resist- 
ance to the proper use of liquefied petro- 
leum gases, it is important that all con- 
cerned be schooled in the avoidance of 
potential hazards.” 

The subcommittee report concludes 
with the encouraging information that 
“the accident prevention record of the 
gas industry is good. The frequency rate 
is the lowest since the end of World War 
II, and the severity rate in natural gas 
for 1950 was only 58.2 percent of the 
1935-1939 average, while for the whole 
industry (natural, manufactured, and 
mixed) the severity rate was only 77.5 


Front row, center: J. Henry Long and G. Russell King, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co.; Victor F. Bittner, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago; Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land; and Walter C. Peters, Northern State Power Co., St. Paul 


percent.” 

The report of the Subcominittee on 
Gas Odorization, of which the chairman 
is D. L. White, Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light Co., drew the conclusion that 
there is “no large difference among the 
commercial odorants tested, with respect 
to their soil sorption characteristics. The 
investigation did show “that different 
soils have widely different odorant sorp- 
tion characteristics. It was also found 
that the space velocity of gas flow is an 
important factor in determining the rate 
of odor sorption. Other variables that 
were found to affect the results are: mois- 
ture content of the soil, presence of oxi- 
dizing material in the soil and tempera- 
ture of testing. As regards the method of 
odorant testing, unusual advantages were 
attributed to the use of recently de- 
veloped portable odorometers, “‘in that 
the olfactory sense could be employed 
without need of a building, and without 
excessive sacrifice of accuracy.” Further 
studies of various odorometers are being 
made. 

The direct cost of corrosion in the 
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The use of mobile radio 


t under a variety of conditions was discussed by a panel group during an Operating 


Section session. Participants were: F. H. Bunnell, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; J. H. Lang, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus; 
T. J. Dwyer, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore; and C. F. DeMey, Columbia Gas System Service Corp., New 
York, who acted as moderator. H. Bruce Andersen, 1952 Operating Section chairman, presided during this Tuesday Operating session 


United States is about five and one-half 
billion dollars per year, estimated An- 
thony H. Cramer, Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, chairman of the 
A. G. A. Corrosion Committee, in mak- 
ing the report of that committee. In the 
face of rising costs and. material short- 
ages, corrosion control becomes more im- 
portant than ever. 

On the basis of studies of corrosion re- 
sistance of metals, the Subcommittee on 
Above Ground Corrosion Mitigation 
Practices reported: “Under conditions 
usually encountered in the gas industry, 
corrosion of above ground structures and 
equipment can best be retarded by appli- 
cation and maintenance of adequate pro- 
tective coatings completely isolating the 
base material from its environment.” 


Study mobile telephones 

The factors to be considered in setting 
up a mobile radio telephone system for 
maintenance and repair crew dispatching 
were the subject of a panel discussion. 
C. F. DeMey, vice-president, Columbia 
Gas Systems Service Corp., New York, 


acted as moderator. Members of the 
panel were: F. H. Bunnell, general gas 
distribution supervisor, Consumers Power 
Co., jackson, Mich. ; T. J. Dwyer, assist- 
ant to general superintendent, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore; and J. H. Lang, assistant 
manager, transmission, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Among the major points considered 
by this panel were the relative merits of 
a company-owned radio system, as com- 
pated to one leased from and operated 
through the telephone company. (The 
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facts presented and the conclusions de- 
veloped during this panel discussion will 
be the basis of an article in an early issue 
of the MONTHLY. ) 

Irving K. Peck, vice-president and 
general manager, The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh, evalu- 
ated the place of the corrosion engineer 
in the gas industry of today. “Because 
management can visualize multiple bene- 
fits from the program, it expects a corro- 
sion engineer: 1. to develop ways and 
means of economically retarding the cor- 
rosion of its eight billion dollar invest- 
ment in plant structure; 2. while at the 
same time providing management with 
assurance that its material purchases are 
proper and that its construction is such as 
to prevent, as much as possible, corrosion 
of the new unit added to its plant struc- 
ture; and, 3. all of this to be accom- 
plished with the minimum of additional 
people.” 

A panel discussion, during the second 
afternoon session of the operating sec- 
tion, was devoted to “The Effect of 
Natural Gas on Production Plant Opera- 
tion.” J. W. Carroll, assistant superin- 
tendent, gas production, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Chester, Pa., acted as mod- 
erator. 

W. E. Russell, superintendent, gas 
manufacturing department, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, opened the discussion. “For many 
years in Baltimore prior to 1950 we had 
been sending out a 500 Btu mixture of 
coke oven gas purchased from a local 
steel mill, some small amount of oil re- 
finery gas purchased locally and carbu- 


retted water gas by the heavy oil process. 
In 1946 our supply of oil refinery gas 
was discontinued and the loss of this gas 
was instrumental in our doing some 
work in cooperation with the American 
Gas Association in developing the Hall 
High Btu oil gas process. 

“We therefore found ourselves with 
three oil gas sets and some knowledge of 
their operation just prior to the advent of 
natural gas. Our sustained gas handling 
capacity at the plant was approximately 
100 million and our largest sendout ex- 
perience at that time was approximately 
100 million, all on a 500 Btu basis. 

“With the advent of natural gas we 
terminated our purchase of coke oven gas 
and during the period when the custom- 
ers’ appliances were being converted 
over to the use of natural gas, we were 
able to convert our sets to the oil gas 
process. This plant will be used for both 
peak shaving and standby. We have a 
sustained plant capacity now of a little 
over a 100 million of a 1000 Btu gas. We 
expect a maximum sendout this winter of 
a little over 100 million.” 


Conversion experience told 

The experience of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company in converting to natural 
gas distribution was described by Erwin 
C. Brenner, vice-president of that utility. 
Milwaukee is now distributing 100 per- 
cent natural gas. Just prior to September, 
1949, when natural gas was introduced, 
the mixed gas distributed in peak day 
periods consisted of substantially equal 
quantities of coke oven, carburetted 
water gas and liquefied petroleum aif 
gas. (Continued on page 46) 
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Though sales of gas appliances have risen, 


competitive appliance sales have gone up at a sharper rate 


Utilities face sales challenge 





sense of urgency, a feeling of “let's 

do the sales job now,” was the out- 
standing development in the sessions of 
the A. G. A. Residential Gas Section dur- 
ing the convention in St. Louis. Keynote 
of the meetings was ““Time’s A-Wastin’,” 
as gas industry sales spokesmen empha- 
sized the need for greater merchandising 
efforts to outstrip competition in the ap- 
pliance field. 

At the Section’s first meeting on Mon- 
day afternoon, October 15, Outgoing 
Chairman Carl H. Horne, sales manager, 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., New York 
pointed out the challenge to the indus- 
try’s ingenuity and aggressiveness. He 
reported that, in spite of unsettled condi- 
tions, material shortages, credit regula- 
tions and increased taxes and living costs, 
some progress in the gas appliance field 
had been made. 

But he warned, ‘““We must continue to 
utilize every method at our command, in- 
crease our advertising and promotional 
activities, effectuate closer relationship 
with the dealer, provide sales, product 
and service training for our own sales 
organizations, and particularly for the 
dealer if we are to retain and increase our 
domestic loads.» Our principal weakness 
is lack of outlets.” 

Mr. Horne praised the Section’s long 
range planning activities, which, he said, 
permitted the maximum number of com- 
panies to tie in to nationally promoted 
campaigns to sell various appliances. 
“That such planning has paid off,” said 
Mr. Horne, “is evidenced by the con- 
stantly increasing number of gas utility 
companies, appliance manufacturers and 
dealers who are participating in A. G. A. 
national programs at the local level, 
Which is reflected in increased appliance 
sales. Examples of such programs are the 
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Gas Range Spring Style Show, and the 
annual Old Stove Round-Up in the fall.” 
Elections were held for Section officers 
for the coming year. The new chairman 
is W. J. Schmidt, assistant vice-president, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y. while the new vice-chairman is 
R. J. Vandagriff, general sales manager, 
Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Irving K. Peck, vice-president and 
general manager, The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat and Associated Com- 
panies, Pittsburgh, Pa., and vice-chair- 
man of the A. G. A. General Promotional 
Planning Committee, gave the details of 
the long-range planning to which Mr. 
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Horne referred. Mr. Peck declared that 
though figures indicated gas appliance 
sales were better than last year, the com- 
petition from “Killer Watt” was stronger 
than ever before. 

“The sales of gas ranges reached an 
all-time high in 1950, more than three 
million,” Mr. Peck asserted. ‘“The sale of 
gas water heaters increased 62 percent 
over the previous year. The sale of gas 
refrigerators was up 50 percent.” But 
the proportion of sales of gas appliances 
over electric appliances has dropped in 
the face of this increase, he showed. 

To rival the promotional efforts of the 
electric industry, Mr. Peck said gas men 


William J. Schmidt, assistant vice-president, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y., is chairman of 
the Residential Section for 1952, succeeding Carl H. Horne, center, sales manager, Rheem Mfg. Co., 
New York. R. J. Vandagriff, general sales manager, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, is new vice-chairman 
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D. C. McDermand, above, of Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Co., stresses a point, and L. F. 
Worth, left, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
points to a chart of potential markets, each 
in his portion of the two-man presentation 
to emphasize need—and value—of clothes 
dryer sales promotion. Entitled, “Time’s A’ 
Wastin’,” their talks were a portion of the 
program during the joint luncheon of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section and 
Residential Gas Section, at the convention 
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Headliners of the Residential Section session were Carl H. Horne, 1951 section chair- 
man, who presided; W. Paul Jones, president, Servel, Inc.; Irving K. Peck, section vice- 
chairman and vice-president, Manufacturers Light & Heat & Associated Cos.; and C. T. 
Burg, sales vice-president, Iron Fireman Mfg. Company. The latter three were speakers 


A pair of dynamic speakers at the Residential Section session, with the effective props 
they used, were: Frank N. Seitz, manager of sales, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles and James |. Gorton, GAMA “CP” promotional director. ‘Sell!’ they urged 
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must spend 46 percent more dollars this 
year to hold their own. These efforts for 
gas include national merchandising cam- 
paigns, a dealer sales program, the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen and commercial 
cooking programs, participation in trade 
shows, New York and Hollywood bu- 
reaus and other regular A. G. A. promo- 
tional features. 

In addition, Mr. Peck said the General 
Promotional Committee had _ recom- 
mended an expanded program to venture 
into these new fields of promotion: a 
national television program to which 
local companies could subscribe and 
sponsor; a series of television shorts, 
ranging in length from 20 seconds to 
five minutes; and the appointment of 
two A. G. A. field representatives, to 
increase the effectiveness of A. G. A. in 
its relations with the nearly 500 gas com- 
pany members. 

The important decisions reached by 
an executive sales conference held in 
late summer were reiterated by Mr. Peck. 
“Out of the discussions emerged three 
cardinal principles: 1. Gas utilities are 
challenged as never before to accept sales 
and promotional leadership in the com- 
munities they serve. 2. Appliance manu- 
facturers must accept increasing responsi- 
bility to improve their products continu- 
ally and to get an ever-widening pattern 
of distribution. 3. Utilities and manufac- 
turers must encourage dealers of all 
types to sell more gas appliances and 
train them thoroughly to that end. 

“We encourage you to spend locally 
every penny and dollar you can spare to 
support the 1952 national promotions 
in your communities. Some companies 
spend as much as $5 to $7 per meter to 
wage their local share of the battle. But 
others spend as little as 30 to 40 cents 
per meter. Surely the objective is worth 
more than that!” 

Miss Bernice Strawn, home equipment 
editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 
lauded A. G. A.’s part in helping handi- 
capped homemakers through develop- 
ment of the Heart Kitchen, and men- 
tioned several utilities which had 
sponsored such programs locally. She 
announced that the magazine’s own 
Heart-Saver Kitchen had been featured 
in the October issue, with the help of 
A. G. A., Hardwick Stove Co., Servel, 
Inc., and Mutschler Brothers, a kitchen 
cabinet manufacturer. This marked the 
first time that a leading woman's service 
magazine had featured such a project. 
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The response from readers has been 
so great, Miss Strawn said, that a set of 
slides has been prepared for use at clubs, 
schools or church meetings. “We've pre- 
pared a script for the narrator to read 
which gives the high points and features 
in each picture. You can take your time 
showing slides and answer questions as 
you go along. The average time of show- 
ing is 20 minutes.” The slides can be 
obtained by individual companies from 
A. G. A.’s Promotion Bureau. 

Proving that good salesmanship, un- 
like virtue, is not merely its own reward, 
Servel Inc., of Evansville, Ind., pre- 
sented its prizes to top men in twelve 
utilities across the country for their vic- 
tory in the 1951 A. G. A.-Servel gas re- 
frigerator sales campaign. W. Paul Jones, 
Servel’s president, pinch-hit for the ab- 
sent John K. Knighton, vice-president, 
sales, and presented handsome mahogany- 
case antique-type barometers to the win- 
ners, so that “they can check their sales 
pressures every morning.’ The recipients 
and their wives were feted later at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., and toured the Servel 
plant over the weekend. 

Winning companies were: Southern 
California Gas Co., Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Laclede Gas 
Co., Southern Union Gas Co., Atlanta 
Gas Light Co., Natural Gas Co. of West 
Virginia, Central Indiana Gas Co., Chat- 
tanooga Gas Co., Florida Public Utilities, 
and Central Florida Gas Corporation. 
Twenty-one other utility companies re- 
ceived certificates of merit in the competi- 
tion. 

Dramatic presentation of sales mes- 
sages highlighted the balance of Monday 
afternoon’s session. Two sparkling 
speeches entitled “Automatic is the ‘Buy’ 
Word,” and “Automatic is the ‘Sell’ 
Word,” were contributed by James I. 
Gorton, “CP” promotional director of 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York, and Frank N. Seitz, 
manager of sales, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., respectively. 

Mr. Gorton called attention to the fact 
that “Automatic” was the key word in the 
sales messages for record players, gear 
shifts, laundry equipment, coffee makers, 
defrosting refrigerators, and even foods. 
The electric appliance industry has capi- 
talized on this, he said. ‘Better than 
seventy percent of the electric ranges sold 
in 1950 were fully automatic and clock- 
controlled for the convenience of the 
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homemaker. . . . Yet, we in the gas 
industry in 1950 sold only 12.5 percent 
of our ranges with automatic oven and 
broiler lighters, and only relatively few 
of these were clock-controlled and gave 
their proud owners the advantages and 
conveniences of ovens that turned them- 
selves off and on automatically. 

“Today, when every one of us wants 
every automatic device we can find to 
make life easier and more pleasant, ap- 
parently we in the gas industry still be- 
lieve that women want to go to the 
trouble and inconvenience of lighting a 
gas range oven and broiler with a match.” 
According to Mr. Gorton, American 
housewives pay a two-and-a-half million 






















Winners of the 1951 Servel sales awards were: Oliver A. Barrett, Central Indi 





pleaded. ‘‘Let’s look ahead—the Buy 
word is trending more and more to auto- 
matic. Let’s plan ahead—make automatic 
the Sell word. Then we can eliminate 
the casket and we will most assuredly-— 
Stay Ahead.” 

Earlier in his speech, Mr. Seitz de- 
scribed the amazing success of an auto- 
matic range promotion campaign staged 
in Southern California in 1934, a depres- 
sion year. “To make sales, dealers sold 
the lowest priced ranges they could se- 
cure from manufacturers and cut prices 
on these. . . . A clock-controlled range 
campaign was launched by newspaper 
advertisements, billboards, radio. Induce- 
ment was this: a clock-controlled range 





Gas Company, 


Muncie; J. W. Owen, Central Florida Gas Corp., Winterhaven; S. S. Thomas, Natural Gas Co. of 
W. Va., Pittsburgh; Frank N. Seitz, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles; Joseph A. Reynolds, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co.; R. J. Vandagriff, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis; W. Paul Jones, presi- 
dent, Servel, Inc.; W. L. Hutcheson, The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; Frank H. 
Trembly, Jr., Philadelphia Gas Works Co.; G. F. Edwards, Atlanta Gas Light Co.; J. L. Hall, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles; C. L. Byers, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas; and E. J. Prince, 
Chattanooga Gas Company. Frank S. Flesher, Florida Public Utilities, West Palm Beach, also won 


dollar tribute to the match industry every 
year with their millions of non-auto- 
matic gas ranges. He emphasized his 
point by dumping from the stage a 
bushel basket of matches, starting a small 
fire, which was quickly extinguished. 

A different “sock ending’’ to his sales 
appeal was delivered by Frank N. Seitz. 
“The gas industry has been wedded to 
automaticity,” he declared. ‘Gas refrig- 
erators, most gas water heaters, clothes 
dryers, and a large portion of gas ranges 
are now automatic. If we don’t consum- 
mate this marriage, the wedding march 
could easily become a funeral dirge.” 
At his words, the stage curtains parted 
revealing an open coffin, with candles at 
its head and foot. 

“Let's not close our eyes,” Mr. Seitz 


for the same price as the identical range 
without clock. We hoped to sell three 
thousand ranges in two months, but all 
hell broke loose!”’ 

Three thousand ranges were sold in 
the first three days, and, although manu- 
facturers’ production was hard-put to 
keep up with demand, thirteen thousand 
clock-controlled ranges were sold and 
installed in three and a half months. 
From that point on, Mr. Seitz said, his 
company has held similar sales, each 
adapted to the current sales situation, 
with consistent success. To meet the serv- 
icing problem created by a high per- 
centage of automatic range sales, Mr. 
Seitz recommended better training pro- 
grams for service employees, better meth- 
ods of installa- (Continued on page 49) 
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@ New job study—The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is completing what is described 
as an unprecedented new job study aimed 
primarily at hospitals, but covering dozens of 
jobs common to other industries and to all 
types of clerical, business, accounting and per- 
sonnel functions. The 300-page study will 
cover 183 different jobs. Its basic theory is 
that employers should carefully define the 
scope, responsibility and qualifications for 
every job to be filled. Then, say BES experts, it 
can be determined whether an applicant un- 
trained for a specific job in hand but trained 
for a related one can be trained in a relatively 
short time for the opening. BES officials also 
point out that an understanding of the simi- 
larities as well as the differences in jobs often 
enables an employer to train an applicant in a 
fairly short time for a job that at first view he 
seems unqualified to perform. 


@ Economics course for supervisors—The 
Republic Steel Corporation recently released 
the story of a unique program which it de- 
veloped with the cooperation of the Indus- 
trial Relations Center of the University of 
Chicago, to teach basic economics to its super- 
visory personnel. So great has been the suc- 
cess of the basic course in the twenty-six plants 
where it has been given that the company is 
extending it to about 2,700 additional em- 
ployees at eleven coal mines and many smaller 
plants and is planning to offer an advanced 
course to those who have completed the basic 
one. Meantime, the materials of the basic 
course, prepared especially for Republic, are 
being revised by the university for the use of 
other companies to which they will be offered 
in December. 

The program at Republic, now entering its 
second year, consists of fifteen conference-dis- 
cussion sessions, each 90 minutes in duration, 
on such subjects as prices, wages, profits, 
money and banking, inflation, and managing 
one’s own income. Specially prepared mate- 
rials, including booklets and visual aids, are 
used. Thirty of the company’s own personnel 
of the supervisory or middle management 
level are trained by the university to act as in- 
Structors. 

The course is designed to be completely ob- 
jective, not to “‘sell” any special ideas. It 
starts with general economics but halfway 
through centers wholly on Republic Steel. 
Tests taken before and after the course show 
a considerable growth in economic knowledge 
and understanding by the participants. Spokes- 
men for both the company and university re- 
port that the typical reaction of those who at- 
tended the course was that it should have been 
started years ago. Dr. Robert K. Burns, of the 
University of Chicago's Industrial Relations 
Center, heads the program. 
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@ Human relations in supervision—Just 
published. . . . An important book of timely 
interest, Parker and Kleemeier’s Human Rela- 
tions In Supervision, has just been published. 
The book is written by Willard E. Parker, di- 
rector, Personnel Management Consultants, 
Chicago and Robert W. Kleemeier, director, 
Moosehaven Research Laboratory, Orange 
Park, Florida. Mr. Kleemeier was formerly 
assistant professor of psychology at North- 
western University. 

Here is an eminently practical and readable 
work, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
designed to show the first-line supervisor how 
to deal with the problems in human relations 
which constantly face him. The authors present 
sound management principles and tested prac- 
tices and apply modern psychological theory 
to training, motivation, and discipline. 

The book stresses the supervisor's role as a 
morale builder and discusses the best practices 
in hiring, inducting, evaluating, and counsel- 
ing the worker. The importance of understand- 
ing accident causation, effects of fatigue and 
monotony, job analysis and evaluation is em- 
phasized, and guidance is given the super- 
visor in achieving his own development. 


@ Defense employment and unemployment 
—Robert C. Goodwin, executive director, De- 
fense Manpower Administration, United States 
Department of Labor, predicts that over 
6,000,000 workers will be employed in defense 
industries by the end of 1951, and 8,500,000 
by the end of 1952 when production should 
be at its height. According to his figures, about 
2,000,000 workers will have to be recruited 
for defense production as between the end of 
July and the end of 1951. He also reports that 
the civilian labor force now totals 64,000,000, 
with 62,300,000 employed and an unemployed 
group of 1,700,000. 

Further, Mr. Goodwin predicts that in most 
places those unemployed because of civilian 
cutbacks will be absorbed quickly. It is gen- 
erally foreseen that the locality to suffer most 
will be Detroit, where unemployment, now 
estimated at 85,000, is expected to go to 150,- 
000 in the next six months. Other spots caus- 
ing great concern are those that have long 
struggled with economic problems unrelated 
to defense, such as certain New England 
textile centers and some soft and hard-coal 
mining areas. To take care of the slack in all 
these areas the government’s policy, wher- 
ever possible, will be to put military contracts 
in areas with surplus labor and keep them 
away from places with labor shortages. 


@ Waiting period for group insurance 
plans checked—The Associated Industries of 
Cleveland recently made a spot check of pre- 
vailing practice on the length of service re- 
quired of new employees before inclusion in 
group life insurance plans. The inquiry dis- 
closed a slight tendency to reduce waiting pe- 
riod requirements or abolish them completely 
by providing for immediate inclusion of new 


employees in group insurance plans. In its 
earlier survey of personnel practices in 1950, 
the AIC had found that eligibility to partici- 
pate in group life plans usually coincides with 
completion of the probationary period in 
small firms, and in larger firms ranging from 
two or three to as much as six months, with 
consequent delay in eligibility for group in- 
surance coverage. 


@ If Mama talks, Papa listens—Manage- 
ment is ignoring the number one influence on 
American workers—Mrs. American Worker. 
So says the Group Attitudes Development 
Corporation. They claim that closer attention 
to wooing workers’ wives to uphold manage- 
ment’s side in disputes will create greater loy- 
alty among the workers themselves. 

Some very interesting facts about the little 
ladies came out of the group’s work. For one 
thing, it seems most women read all their hus- 
band’s business mail—union or company. If 
the union sends more or better letters, the 
housewife leans toward the union camp. 

Another interesting fact is that women are 
not so interested in urging hubby on to become 
president of the company as they are in seeing 
more green in the pay-check. Chance for ad- 
vancemer:t, working conditions, prestige and 
pensions do not mean as much to the Ameri- 
can housewife as more meat on the family ta- 
ble. 

Most wives will oppose strikes, check ab- 
senteeism, and discourage their husbands from 
changing jobs. This is especially true if the 
economic advantages of such attitudes are 
brought home. 

Wives in general want to know more about 
their husband’s job and his company, and the 
more they know about it the more favorable 
they are to management. The best method of 
educating them is to send company publica- 
tions directly to the employee’s home, not de- 
pending on husbands to relay the information 
to their wives. 

The Development Corporation feels that the 
influence of wives on their worker husbands 
is very great and cautions that ‘the more 
the company talks to the wife, the more she 
will influence her husband in the direction of 
company policy. When the company does not 
talk and the union does, her influence is along 
union lines.” 


@ Road rules—Do you have drivers who 
operate company cars or trucks? If so, you'll 
want a copy of “Help for You if You Havea 
Traffic Accident’ which Cleveland Electric It 
luminating Co. uses for its drivers. Booklet is 
chock-full of information—first aid, how to 
report accidents and causes of accidents, ete. 
Novel gimmick in back is a set of cards on 
which driver can write the names and ad 
dresses of witnesses to any accident. Write 
A. J. Paul, assistant director of labor relations, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
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Cooking methods and foods analyzed 


comprehensive analysis of cooking 

methods that includes an appraisal 
of new developments in foods and gen- 
eral cooking procedures is reported by 
the American Gas Association Labora- 
tories. 

Sponsored by the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research, the study is pre- 
sented in Research Report 1176, ““Com- 
parative Study of Various Methods of 
Cooking—Part I—Review and Analysis 
of Available Information.” The investi- 
gation includes baking, roasting, broil- 
ing and top burner cooking operations. 
Different fuels, infra-red cooking, high 
frequency induction dielectric cooking, 
and uncooked and pre-cooked frozen 
food cooking were studied. 

It was found that despite variations in 
cooking procedures and new develop- 
ments in equipment, home cooking is 
largely centered around two basic meth- 
ods. These are dry heat cooking (roast- 
ing, frying, baking) and moist heat 


cooking (boiling, stewing, braising). 
The well established features of flexibil- 
ity and convenience of the conventional 
gas range fit these methods very well. 
It appears that steady progress in im- 
proving these features, will maintain the 
technical position of the gas range. It 
is capable of leading the field and of 
meeting the challenge of new develop- 
ments. Electronic cooking appears to 
have no immediate future in domestic 
cooking. It is the only new method of 
cooking that is basically different and 
will supplement rather then supplant 
existing methods. 

While much of the material in the 
report is familiar to home economists, it 
ties in cooking processes directly to gas 
range performance features for the bene- 
fit of designers and service men. For this 
reason the report has been labeled “the 
gas man’s cook book”’ and is being used 
as training material. 

As an initial step towards improving 


Fryer indicates research gains 


nthusiastic response greeted the per- 
formance of an experimental deep fat 


fryer, developed at the American Gas 
Association Laboratories and recently 
demonstrated there before a meeting of 
manufacturers of fryers. 

Built by the Laboratories from designs 
developed during the past two years, the 
fryer was cited as illustrating improved 
design techniques. It was demonstrated 
to manufacturers of commercial deep 
fat fryers at a seminar held at the A.G.A. 
Laboratories, August 2, 1951, under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Research. The 
purpose of the meeting was to demon- 
strate laboratory developments to date, 
to speed the application of research data 
and information to fryer design and to 
anticipate the completion of a final tech- 
nical report. 

Manufacturers attending the meeting 
were greatly interested in pertinent de- 
sign information developed during the 
course of the work. They expressed a 
willingness to apply the results of this 
study to the design and development of 
better fryers, 

Check tests on new models developed 
by manufacturers will be made at the 
Laboratories as part of the research pro- 
gram. These tests are being scheduled to 
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the present flexibility and convenience of 
gas cooking, studies are in progress of 
radiated and convected heats in gas ovens 
to determine more closely their respec- 
tive effects on baking processes. A fur- 
ther objective will be to determine how 
proper proportions of radiated and con- 
vected heat can be most effectively pro- 
vided. These studies are being made by 
Mrs. Winifred C. Anderson, research en- 
gineer and home economist of the Lab- 
oratories staff. 

Summarizing the position of the con- 
temporary gas range, the committee con- 
cluded that the broad-changing picture 
of domestic cooking is sound. While 
many new items of equipment have ap- 
peared on the market in recent years, they 
supplement the range, and do not re- 
place it. One of the strongest defenses 
against these cooking accessories would 
be to make gas ranges capable of per- 
forming all cooking operations with 
greatest convenience. 





Commercial cooking equipment manufacturers acclaimed the outstanding performance of the experi- 
mental model of a deep fat fryer developed at A.G.A. Laboratories during two years of design studies 


assist manufacturers in evaluating new 
or modified designs, and have no con- 
nection with the approval testing pro- 
gram. The committee also agreed to set 
up field testing facilities for trial runs 
of new fryers in actual service for the 
benefit of manufacturers desiring to 
avail themselves of this service. It is be- 
lieved that through such cooperation, 
commercial deep fat fryers can be de- 
veloped capable of outperforming any 
now on the market. 


The seminar was led by Roy E. 
Wright, a member of the committee who 
was delegated to serve as chairman. 
W. B. Kirk, Laboratories chief research 
engineer, reported on the history and 
background of the investigation which 
has been conducted as part of a project 
on various methods of heat application 
to commercial cooking equipment. L. V. 
Cachat of the Laboratories staff explained 
details of the work and answered ques- 
tions during the discussion period. 
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New requirements 
published 


ew American Standard requirements 
for four types of gas equipment have 
been published by the American Gas As- 
sociation Laboratories and are ready for 
release to the industry. 
The new standards cover central heat- 
ing equipment, unit heaters, automatic 
pilots and water heaters. Approved by 


tne American Standards Association on 
July 31st, they become effective. January 
1, 1952. In the meantime the Laborator- 
ies are testing under these new standards 
when specifically requested to do so. 

The central heating text covers many 
changes in design that have accompanied 
the trend to compact, automatically con- 
trolled equipment, in many instances re- 
quiring advanced electrical and mechan- 
ical components. The former text cover- 
ing all central heating gas appliances in 
a single cover and containing numerous 
cross-references has been split into four 
separate volumes for easier use and ap- 
plication. Volume I covers Steam and 
Hot Water Boilers; Volume II, Gravity 
and Forced Air Central Heating Fur- 
naces; Volume III, Gravity and Fan 
Type Floor Furnaces; and Volume IV, 
Gravity and Fan Type Vented Recessed 
Heaters. 


Laclede’s cavalcade features Heart-Saver 


HE CRUSADE to promote the work simpli- 

fication kitchen for cardiacs is gaining mo- 
mentum. This month, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, is sponsoring a Heart of the Home 
Kitchen as part of its cavalcade of ten modern 
gas kitchens. 

Especially arranged for the A. G. A. An- 
nual Convention in St. Louis, the cavalcade 
features modern kitchen planning at its best. 
The Heart-Saver on display was built by La- 
clede in collaboration with the local affiliate 
of the American Heart Association. It is a full- 
scale demonstration model of the Heart of the 
Home kitchen promoted in the October 1951 


Women’s Home Companion. It has been filled 
with no-stoop, no-stretch, work-saving ideas 
so that every possible housework strain on 
the heart is eliminated. There is a high oven 
range to avoid unnecessary bending, a com- 
fortable chair and ottoman for relaxation be- 
tween jobs, specially built small shelves that 
do away with long reaches. The entire kitchen 
is based on conclusions of authorities in time- 
motion study. 

The Laclede Heart-Saver is another in a 
nation-wide kitchen promotion program spon- 
sored by A. G. A.’s New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen Committee, local gas utilities and the 


A.G.A. announces publications 


Egrveese HERE are publications released by 
American Gas Association during Septem- 
ber and October, 1951, up to closing time of 
this issue of the MONTHLY. Information in 
parentheses indicates audiences for which each 
publication was designed. 


Promotion 


@ Woman’s Home Companion Heart-Saver 
Kitchen Promotion Package (for gas com- 
panies interested in promoting or displaying 
work-simplification kitchens). Prepared by 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau. Avail- 
able from A.G.A. headquarters, free. 


@ Sunset Cookbook (for sales and home 
service departments). Sponsored by A.G.A. 
Promotion Bureau. Available from A.G.A. 
headquarters for four cents a copy. 


Statistics 

@ Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales— 
August 1951 (gas companies, financial 
houses). Prepared by Bureau of Statistics. 
Available from A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics, 
free. 
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@ Review of Fatal Injuries in Gas Utility 
Industry During 1950 (for all interested in 
accident prevention and safety). Prepared 
by Bureau of Statistics for the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee. Available from A.G.A. 
Bureau of Statistics, free. 


Industrial and Commercial 

@ Flame Facts, a four-page sales and service 
bulletin to be issued monthly (for food 
service equipment dealers’ salesmen, institu- 
tional kitchen designers, architects, commer- 
cial gas men and commercial equipment 
manufacturers). Prepared by Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section. Available from 
A.G.A. headquarters, free. 


Laboratories 


@ Addenda to American Standard Approval 
Requirements for Gas Water Heaters— 
Z21.10-1950 (manufacturers utilities, code 
officials). Sponsored by American Gas As- 
sociation, available from A.G.A. Labora- 
tories, 25 cents per copy. 


@ American Standard Listing Requirements 
for Automatic Pilots—Z21.20-1951 (for 





The requirements for unit heaters dif. 
ferentiate between low static pressure 
and high static pressure units. The former 
as a rule employ propeller type fans 
while the latter utilize blowers. Low 
static pressure units may employ face ex. 
tensions while high static pressure units 
may be equipped with duct work. 

The text of the automatic pilot re. 
quirements was rewritten to provide for 
their testing under conditions more 
nearly approaching those encountered in 
the field. Use of a test burner and new 
type test chamber is specified. 

Revisions to water heater requirements 
establish a new high temperature classi- 
fication for automatic storage type heat- 
ers. These cover units for delivery of 
water at a temperature in excess of 160 
degrees. They are presented in an ad- 
denda to the current text which became 
effective January 1, 1951. 


American Heart Association. (See A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, October 1951) 

Another attractive model in the series is the 
kitchen promoted by The American Home 
Magazine. This kitchen stars a completely au- 
tomatic gas range with a griddle and swing- 
out broiler, a gas refrigerator and other gas 
appliances conveniently placed to make the 
housewife’s work easier and more pleasant. 
An important feature of the American Home 
kitchen is a fully equipped laundry behind the 
sink peninsula which can be converted into a 
home sewing center. 


manufacturers, utilities and code officials), 
Prepared by American Gas Association, 
available at A.G.A. Laboratories, $1.00 per 
copy. 


@ American Standard Approval Require 
ments for Gas Unit Heaters—Z21.16-1951 
(for manufacturers, utilities and code off- 
cials). Sponsored by American Gas Asso 
ciation, available at A.G.A. Laboratories, 
$1.50 per copy. 


@ American Standard Approval Require 
ments for Central Heating Gas Appliances 
(for manufacturers, utilities, code officials). 
Prepared by American Gas Association, 
available at A.G.A. Laboratories: 


* Volume I—Steam and Hot Water Boil- 
ers—Z21.13-1-1951, $2.00 per copy. 

¢* Volume II—Gravity and Forced Ait 
Central Furnaces—Z21-13-2-1951, $2.00 
per copy. 

* Volume II1I—Gravity and Fan Type 
Vented Recessed Heaters—Z21.13-+ 
1951, $2.00 per copy. 

* Volume IV—Gravity and Fan Type 
Vented Recessed Heaters—Z21.13+ 
1951, $2.00 per copy. 
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Ranges, heaters needed 


HE DEFENSE essentiality of gas ranges 

and direct heating equipment is being told 
to the consuming public in two Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association brochures. 

Originally prepared for presentation of 
facts to Congressmen and defense production 
authorities, the booklets are now being or- 
dered by appliance manufacturers for distribu- 
tion to their sales outlets. Copies are available 
at 20 cents each. Both booklets are chock-full 
of attractive illustrations. Statistical tables, 
as well as listings of the members of GAMA’s 
Domestic Range and Direct Heating Equip- 
ment Divisions, are also included for refer- 
ence. 

One of the brochures, entitled “Gas Ranges 
as a Part of Our National Defense,” points up 
both the replacement and new-housing needs 
of the nation. By text and charts it proves that 
60 percent of all ranges sold are gas ranges. It 
explains why gas ranges dominate the scene 
and points out that manufacturing the modern 
gas range requires less of the most critical ma- 
terials than does the production of any other 
type of range. 

The other brochure, “50% of America’s 
Homes are Heated by Space Heaters,”’ docu- 
ments the trend to gas for this purpose, pre- 
sents the seasonal factors and gives a favorable 
comparison of gas heaters with other types in 
terms of critical materials needed. 


Statistics of the month 


@ Utility gas sales—August, 3,255 million 
therms, up 4 percent over 3,124 million 
therms in July, and up 16.1 percent over 
2,803 million therms in August, 1950. 


@ Gas-fired central heating equipment— 
September preliminary, 56,000 units, up 7 
percent over 52,400 units in August, but 
down 54.9 percent from 124,300 in Septem- 
ber 1950. (Breakdown: 33,400 gas-fired fur- 
naces—forced warm air and gravity; 5,100 
gas-fired boilers; 17,500 gas conversion burn- 
ers) 


@ Oil-fired burners—first nine months 1951, 
464,022 installations down 18 percent from 
567,017 installations during the same period 
of 1950. 


@ Domestic gas range shipments—Septem- 
ber, preliminary, 182,800 units, up 21 per- 
cent over 151,500 units in August, but down 
36.3 percent from 287,000 units in Septem- 
ber 1950. 


@ Electric ranges—August, 74,100 units, up 
3 percent over 71,600 units in July, but down 
51.0 percent from 151,100 units in August 
1950. 


@ Automatic gas water heater shipments— 
September preliminary, 127,100 units, down 
4 percent from 132,300 in August and down 
42.9 percent from 222,600 units in Septem- 
ber 1950. 


@ Electric storage water heater shipments 
—August, 56,600 units, down .7 percent 
from 57,000 units in July and down 38.5 
Percent from 92,000 units in August 1950. 
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Promotional Planning Committee meets 


Ae 





At General Promotional Planning Committee meeting, St. Louis, clockwise from left foreground: W. F. 
Muhibach, Gardner, Mass.; J. G. Dierkes, Cairo, Ill.; C. H. Lekberg, Hammond, Ind.; F. H. Trembly, Jr., 
Philadelphia; F. B. Wright, Los Angeles; Lovis Ruthenburg, Evansville, Ind.; C. H. Horne, New York; 
L. L. Baxter, Fayetteville, Ark.; Chairman |. K. Peck, Pittsburgh; H. V. Potter and J. W. West, Jr., 
New York; C. M. Stephens, Council Bluffs, lowa; F. X. Mettenet, Chicago; Christy Payne, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh; N. O. Pratt, Seattle; Howard Hall, East Braintree, Mass.; and R. J. Vandagriff, St. Louis 


Natural Gas committees convene 





Presided over by: Department Chairman Charles E. Bennett, president, The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co., the Managing and Advisory Commit:ees dinner meeting was held in St. Louis during the convention 





A luncheon meeting of the Natural Gas Departmen!’s Technical and Research Committee, St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 14, was presided over by Chairman Elmer F. Schmidt, vice-president, Lone Star Gas Company 
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Encourage press cooperation 


AKING a favorable impression on the 
American public is one of the gas indus- 
try’s most challenging problems. Natural gas 
conversion, pipeline construction, increasing 
industry activity have put gas in the public 
spotlight. The keystone of good public rela- 
tions is good press relations. For this reason, 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., has prepared a 
lively 16-page booklet for its employees which 
outlines the art of getting along with the key 
men in press relations—local newspapermen. 
The booklet, “How to Work with the 
Press,” is a handy 514, x 71-inch pocket man- 
ual, explaining how press relations affect the 
gas business. It introduces the reader to a typi- 
cal reporter, the kind of office he works in, 
the editor who supervises his work. It explains 
what kinds of stories are of greatest interest, 
stresses the importance of cooperating, giving 
facts clearly and concisely. 

Common sense is the booklet’s keynote. It 
shows the newspaper office not as a mystery, 
but as a community service. The manual’s last 
chapter, “A Few Do’s and Don'ts,” clarifies 
any misgivings and questions which may re- 
main in the employee's mind. 

Recently printed, the book already has 
gained a reputation in Columbia’s territory. 
Quick to realize its immediate favorable re- 
sults, some newspapers have written spon- 
taneous editorials about it. 

But more important, “How to Work with 


Personnel problems are discussed 


Speaking before the personnel relations session, St. Louis, October 15, Fred R. Rauch, vice-president, — 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., told of the work of the U. S. Department of Commerce’s Tripartite ~ 
Panel to Consider Wage Stabilization Policy for Exempt Industries; Mr. Rauch is an industry representa- 
tive on the panel. Dwight S. Sargent, center, chairman, A. G. A. Personnel Committee and personnel 
director, Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., presided. “Appreciation of Work Simplification” 
was subject of the talk by John C. Murtha, manager, sales engineering bureau of the same company 


“How to Work with the Press’ has been 
prepared under the supervision of Willis Kim- 
ball, director of information, Columbia Gas 
System, Inc., New York City. 


the Press” sees that today the industry is liv- 
ing in a fishbowl, and that good press relations 
now are vital to public relation’s success in the 
future. 


Underground Storage Committee begins work 


ITH THE RAPID GROWTH of the na- 

tion’s natural gas pipeline systems, gas 
storage has become of interest to all branches 
of the industry. In some areas, it is helping to 
solve the twin problems of peak loads and gas 
house heating demand. 

As a result of this growing interest, a Com- 
mittee on Underground Storage was appointed 
at the A.G.A. Annual Convention. 

The duties of the new committee will be to 
assemble and publish statistical data relating 
to the development of underground gas stor- 
age, and to encourage the publication of pa- 
pers relating to the operation and scientific 
aspects of storage. It will also encourage re- 
search and other forms of investigation relat- 
ing to the solution of problems which arise 
from time to time in this important new phase 
of the gas industry. 

Fenton H. Finn, New York State Natural 
Gas Corp., Pittsburgh, will serve as chairman 
of the Committee On Underground Storage. 
Members will include: Frank Boyd, The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; Wil- 
liam F. Burke, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas; M. 
V. Burlingame, Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America, Chicago; and Richard W. 
Camp, Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., Okla- 
homa City. 

Also included are: Nelson P. Chesnutt, 
Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas; John B. 
Corrin, Jr., Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; Marion L. Fort, Pacific Light- 
ing Gas Supply Co., San Francisco; H. L. 
Fruechtenicht, Jr., Michigan Gas Storage Co., 
Jackson; Harry J. Gabel, Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Grand Rapids; John V. Good- 


Chairman Fenton H. Finn, New York State Natural Gas Co., presided at the orgonization meeting of 
Committee on Underground Storage, St. Louis, October 14. This c ttee is « d of top enginees 
of companies having a large percentage of the stored natural gas in United States. An energetic pro 
gram for study of underground storage was laid out and initial committee ber 9 ts made 











Gas Co., Los Angeles; Edwin L. Rawlins, Us 
ion Producing Co., Shreveport; J. J. Schmidt, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland; D. T. 
Secor, United Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa; 
Charles W. Studt, Union Gas System, Inc, 
Independence, Kan.; E. C. Stump, United 
Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, West Virginia. Be 
gene D. Milener, American Gas Associatioa, 
will serve as secretary of the committee. 


man, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; George 
C. Grow, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., Newark, N. J.; Russel W. Hofsess, 
Cities Service Gas Co., Oklahoma City; Fred- 
eric A. Hough, Southern Counties Gas Co. of 
California, Los Angeles; Charles C. Ingram, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; Lysle R. 
Kirk, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Grove Lawrence, Southern California 
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Be GP MARS 


Equitable Gas Company promotes engineers 


HARLES M. RUTTER has been appointed 

corrosion engineer, J. Frank Skidmore has 
been named transmission engineer, and How- 
ard Shively has been promoted to the post of 
supervisor of system operations at Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Rutter entered the employ of Equitable 
in 1940. He studied chemical engineering at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Evening 


Personal 
and | 
otherwise 


Executives advance 


H. MIRACLE, former secretary of United 

. Gas Corp., Shreveport, was elected vice- 
president, and B. H. Winham, assistant to the 
president, was elected secretary of that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Miracle, who has beer. in the oil and 
gas business for more than 20 years, has been 
in the United Gas organization since Decem- 
ber, 1931. He was elected secretary of United's 
subsidiaries in 1937 and became secretary of 
the corporation in 1946. Mr. Miracle is a 
member of A. G. A. 

Mr. Winham, who is assistant secretary of 
two United subsidiaries, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., and Union Producing Co., joined the or- 
ganization over 20 years ago and was named 
assistant to the president in 1947. 


School, supplemented with extension courses 
in accounting and company-sponsored courses 
in petroleum, gas engineering and electricity. 
Mr. Rutter is a member of National Associa- 
tion of Corrosion Engineers and serves on the 
Pittsburgh Public Service Coordination Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Skidmore has served Equitable since 
1936, when he started as a station oiler in the 


compressing station division. At the time of 
his present appointment, he was supervisor of 
system operations. 

Mr. Shively has been employed by the com- 
pany since 1935. Starting as a station operator 
in the compressing stations division, he was 
assistant supervisor of system operations when 
his latest promotion was announced. 


American Standards names Wolf 


CARL WOLF, managing director of 
American Gas Association, has been 
elected vice-chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Executives of Or- 
ganization Members (CEOM), American 
Standards Association. Mr. Wolf was elected 
at A.S.A.’s 33rd annual meeting in New York. 
The committee’s aim is to promote a better 
understanding of the American standardiza- 
tion movement among executives of associa- 
tions, institutes and societies. It encourages an 
exchange of information among these execu- 
tives regarding standardization activities, poli- 


Supplers elect mayor 


TEPHEN D. DAY, president of the S. D. 

Day Co., Houston, has been elected mayor 

of the Gild of Ancient Supplers at its annual 

meeting October 15 in St. Louis. He succeeds 

E. Carl Sorby, vice-president of the Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rockford, Illinois. 

Other officers chosen by the Gild are sen- 
ior warden, George P. Velte, American 
Stove Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; clerk, 
William G. Hamilton, Jr., American Meter 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; keeper-of-the-treas- 
ure, Glenn H. Niles, consulting engineer, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; alderman, Joseph A. Mes- 
senger, Buell Engineering Co., New York 
City; Frank C. Packer, Payne Furnace Co., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; and Louis Ruthen- 
burg, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Dougherty joins Jersey Central Power & Light 


HARLES A. DOUGHERTY has been ap- 

pointed chief engineer of Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., Asbury Park. He will be 
in charge of all engineering, design and con- 
struction of transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities. 


Home service names leader 


LORA G. DOWLER, The Manufacturers 

Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed chairman of the 1952 Home Service 
Committee. Miss Dowler is supervisor of 
home service activities in the five-state area 
served by the Pittsburgh Group Companies in 
the Columbia Gas System. 

Miss Dowler is a graduate of Ohio State 
University. Her entire business experience has 
been in home service work, starting first with 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. She also 
served the Virginia Gas Distribution Corp., 
Staunton, and the Binghamton Gas Works, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Mr. Dougherty comes to Asbury Park with 
30 years experience in utility operations. A 
graduate of Pennsylvania State College, he en- 
tered the employ of Detroit Edison Company 
in 1921 as a distribution engineer. In 1926 he 
joined Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, now 


cies and procedures. 
It aims to promote a 
better understanding 
of the purpose, poli- 
cies and procedures of 
A.S.A., and to provide 
a means for discus- 
sion. 

T. E. Veltford, man- 
ager, Copper & Brass 
Research Association, 


was elected chairman. H. Car} Wolf 


Columbia appoints Rosan 


ICHARD ROSAN has joined the legal de- 

partment of The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., New York. He was formerly associated 
with the law firm of Cravath, Swaine and 
Moore. 

Since his return from military service in 
1945, Mr. Rosan has worked almost exclu- 
sively on legal affairs connected with the Co- 
lumbia Gas System. He has participated in 
the system’s integration proceedings and fi- 
nancing. More recently, he has been concerned 
with rate matters, which will be one of his 
responsibilities in his new position. 

Mr. Rosan is a graduate of Cornell and 
Yale universities. A member of the bar of 
both New York and Connecticut, he is also a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., as electrical engi- 
neer. He has served as division engineer of 
Pennsylvania Electric Company since 1946. 

Mr. Dougherty is a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Association and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


Borger named Economics Committee chairman 


M. BORGER, president, Peoples Natural 

. Gas Co., Pittsburgh, is the newly-ap- 
pointed chairman of the A. G. A. Committee 
on Economics. This committee, composed of 
top executives from a representative number 
of gas utilities, is a policy-making group to 
advise the A. G. A. Executive Board. Its 
sphere of activity encompasses the effect on 
the industry's financial position and earnings 
record of such matters as gas supply and de- 
mand relationships, consumer acceptance of 
various appliances, cost of new security issues, 
impact of existing and proposed taxation, and 
other similar topics. 

Current projects of the committee include 


the sponsorship of an 
executive conference 
for mutual exchange 
of ideas concerning 
gas house heating 
problems. And, jointly 
with the Rate Com- 
mittee, the Economics 
Committee will spon- 
sor a Bureau of Sta- 
tistics long-range in- 
vestigation of methods 
to increase heating 
load profitability. 





Texas Mid-Continent elects Windfohr 


OBERT F. WINDFOHR, independent oil 
operator of Fort Worth, has been named 
president of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association. He succeeds R. B. Anderson 
of Vernon, Texas. Gathered on October 8 


for the 32nd annual meeting, members also 
elected Harry Bass, Dallas, vice-president. 
The association presented two distinguished 
service awards to Arch Rowan of Fort Worth 
and J. A. Neath, vice-president, Humble Oil 


and Refining Company. The awards are pre- 
sented each year to an independent oil pro- 
ducer and a representative of a large oil pro- 
ducing company for outstanding contributions 
to the industry. 





Operating Section 
(Continued from page 36) 


“With the introduction of natural gas 
the capacity of the liquefied petroleum 
gas plant was maintained and an increase 
of approximately 30 percent in vaporiz- 
ing capacity was provided. This plant is 
attended at all hours and kept as an 
emergency standby plant. The water gas 
sets of the carburetted water gas plant 
are being modified into two shell oil gas 
sets and the plant is being maintained on 
an emergency standby basis. 

With the introduction of natural gas 
the coke ovens were underfired with coke 
oven gas and the operation at the coke 
plant otherwise modified so as to reduce 
the production of coke oven gas to ap- 
proximately 50 percent of its previous 
capacity. A market for this reduced quan- 
tity of coke oven gas was found in the 
operation of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission, primarily for the purpose 
of drying a sludge and producing a fer- 
tilizer. We will sell this gas on an inter- 
ruptible contract basis, hence it permits 
the diversion of this quality of gas into 
the distribution system in the event of 
an emergency. 

“We are set up to mix these three 
gases as emergency standby gases. At the 
present time the capacity of these 
standby plants is approximately 50 per- 
cent of the requirement of a peak day.” 

Frederick J. Pfluke, superintendent, 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
FIGHT. TUBERCULOSIS 


gas operations, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & 
Electric Corp., told how his company has 
progressively converted suburban areas 
to natural gas, as the manufactured gas 
load increases in the city. By keeping the 
central part of the city on manufactured 
gas, it is possible to keep output near 
plant capacity and to avoid the high-cost 
conversion of old portion of the system. 

A. Dudley Harrison, assistant chief 
engineer, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
reported that the greater distribution ca- 
pacity resulting from an increase of Btu 
is of utmost importance to his company. 
Normal growth under present condi- 
tions, when distributing 537 Btu gas, re- 
quires an annual expenditure of one- 
million dollars, just for increasing the dis- 
tribution system capacity. A conversion 
to an intermediate Btu would cost almost 
as much as a conversion to a straight 
natural gas, he explained. What’s more, 
there would always be the possibility that 
conversion to straight natural gas would 
be necessary in the future. 

In Brooklyn Union’s conversion, a 
major problem was to find a way in 
which the coke oven batteries might be 
kept in operation if necessary. In this 
event, the problem would be to find a 
summertime use for the excess coke oven 
gas. This could be done by operating the 
coke ovens in the summer with coke oven 
gas underfiring, lengthening the pushing 
schedule and using surplus coke oven gas 
for boiler fuel. In the winter, the coke 
oven gas would be part of the sendout. 

Brooklyn Union decided, therefore, 
that it was possible to use a 950 Btu mix- 
ture of natural gas and coke oven gas, with 
the addition of oil gas when required by 
load conditions. 

Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, director of labo- 
ratories, The East Ohio Gas Co., and 
chairman of the A. G. A. Gas Engineers’ 
Handbook Advisory Committee, re- 
ported that the responsibility of writing 
various sections of the revised handbook 
has been accepted by authorities in the 
various fields covered. These authors are 
now preparing the outlines of their re- 
spective sections, and it is hoped that the 
book will go to press in about a year. 

H. Bruce Andersen, vice-president in 


charge of distribution, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., and incoming chairman 
of the section, and chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Review Proposed 
Standard Rules and Regulations for Gas 
Service prepared by the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis. 
sioners, made the report of that commit- 
tee. The committee reviewed the rules 
proposed by the NARUC, and prepared 
a revised draft which was discussed with 
representatives of the NARUC. The lat- 
ter organization published these rules in 
substantially the form that was agreed 
upon during the conference with repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Andersen’s committee, 
as a part of the 1951 Report of the Com- 
mittee on Engineering of the NARUC. 

Other committee reports presented 
were: Motor Vehicles, by Chairman 
P. W. Rogers, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 
Gas Production, by Chairman George 
T. Bentley, of Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Distribution, by Chairman 
V. F. Bittner, of The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago; Purging, by Chair- 
man G. R. King, of Philadelphia Elec. 
tric Co.; and Chemical, by Chairman 
A. E. Sands, of U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

In the face of increasing uses of gas, 
of greater complexity of appliances and 
rising labor costs, John MacLarty, Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp., ad- 
vocated an A. G. A. program to furnish 
national leadership in training of service- 
men, in the first part of a paper entitled 
“Packaged Service Training.” 

“Knowledge of gas is not as generally 
available as of electricity,” he pointed 
out. “Information available from manv- 
facturers is usually restricted to his par- 
ticular product. Often comparisons of 
recommended practices are confusing. 

“In 1949 the gas industry paid out 
480 million dollars in payroll to em 
ployees. This is about one third of every 
dollar of gas revenue.’* To the extent 
that the serviceman may be handicapped 
by lack of adequate ability or training, 
his wages are unproductive. 

“The proposal,” explained Mr. Mac 
Larty, ‘‘is definitely not a plan to trans 


* Gas Facts 1949. 
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fer the burden of training. It is not a 
Jan to establish a central school. The re- 
sponsibility for training will always re- 
main with the individual company. Nei- 
ther does the plan propose to regiment or 
in any way restrict present training sys- 
tems to a conforming pattern. It can pro- 
mote training interests, often in tangible 
form, such as making certain ‘Packaged 
Training’ items available, regardless of 
source. It will be on a self-supporting 
basis.”” 

The use of packaged service training 
was graphically demonstrated by Walter 
C. Peters, Northern States Power Co., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Using the front row of 
the audience as student “‘servicemen,” he 
presented the highlights of a typical 


eight-hour course, by means of color 
slides and dramatic illustrations. 

As he terminated the “class,” Mr. 
Peters emphasized the public relations 
importance of servicemen being well 
trained. “Six service calls a day per man 
for 250 working days gives us the size- 
able total of 30,000,000 service calls a 
year’ by the 20,000 gas servicemen. “The 
dividend rate on those calls can be in- 
creased but we need your assistance. . . . 
The pace must be stepped up in the face 
of rising costs and taxes. 

“We must include greater simplifica- 
tion and standardization of our gas ap- 
pliances—a closely allied project in 
modernization. Another phase of needed 
advancement is a condensed pocket serv- 
ice manual that even the best trained 


serviceman needs to give the expert serv- 
ice on the multitude of gas appliances of 
all types, makes and ages with which he 
is daily confronted.” 

Mr. Peters summarized the require- 
ments of the proposed program as: 


“1, National support to the work on 
Consumers’ Premises Committee on 
Training. 

“2, Expansion of full-time activities 
in A. G. A. to include packaged service 
training and other allied projects. 

“3, National support to further sim- 
plification of appliances which eventu- 
ally should help in simplifying the train- 
ing job. 

4. Cooperation and diligent hard 
work.” 





Corporate secretaries 
(Continued from page 19) 


we pick up the phone and call the com- 
plainant personally. Then the recogni- 
tion of his importance as one of our 
bosses is immediately on a personal 
basis.” 

Mr. Parker referred to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company’s nation- 
wide recognition of its one-millionth 
stockholder, and the beneficial effect it 
had upon its relationship with other 
stockholders. In a similar vein, he de- 
sctibed The Columbia Gas System’s ob- 
servance of the recording of its 75,000th 
stockholder. Another program of his 
company was the formation of the 
“Thousand Share Club” and the visits 
by company officers to most of those in- 
dividual holders of a thousand shares or 
more. 


In stockholder relations, “as in all hu- 
man felations,” he concluded, ‘‘sincerity 
is the real keynote. It is not an easy job. 
There is a vast amount of staff work and 
planning to be done. And once face to 
face with your stockholder, you must be 
quick to sense the common ground on 
which you can talk. But I assure you, you 
will be well repaid for your trouble. 
When you add this kind of personal 
recognition to good management and a 
regular dividend policy, it gets results.” 

Properly designed annual reports 
build stockholders’ confidence and en- 
courage their investment in the securities 
of the corporation, said R. B. Loomis, 
secretary, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
speaking before the luncheon meeting. 

“With the needs for money in our ex- 
panding industry today, all of us are be- 
coming more conscious of the effect on 


our financial affairs of market opinion,” 
he stated. ‘No one is forcing the investor 
to buy utility stock, or our stock, or any 
stock. Confronted with so many choices, 
he may well prefer the company he knows 
most about. If he knows us even a little 
better through our annual report, and if 
this just adds a small fraction of one per- 
cent to his offer for our securities, we're 
ahead.” 

Mr. Loomis said, “The objective of 
annual report writing is an effort, by a 
dignified, factual statement, expressed in 
the most understandable manner, to tell 
the average stockholder what we have 
done, what our business is, who-we are, 
and, in this way, show why we merit 
consideration. In this we are selling first, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; second, 
the gas industry; third, industry; and 
fourth, the profit system through which 
our country has grown great.” 





Housing prospects 

(Continued from page 13) 
is ready and capable of such production. 
However, we must adjust our production 
to a goal consistent with the materials 
available and the war effort. 

Our studies show conclusively that 
we can produce one million new homes 
next year and use only two percent of 
the nation’s total production of steel, 
seven percent of copper and one and 
one-half of aluminum. Housing re- 
quires a small amount of war materials. 

There is reason for optimism over 
the outlook for the distant future in 
housing. Continued high employment, 
personal income and savings, quality 
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improvements in building, plus large 
increases in the population, provide a 
bright outlook for home builing when 
the war Crisis is over. 

The nation’s welfare is at stake as 
innumerable decisions of far-reaching 
importance are made by the govern- 
ment in Washington. We are deter- 
mined that housing shall have a right- 
ful place in the whole economic struc- 
ture. The industry must be permitted 
to do a good housing job both in de- 
fense and non-defense areas and, at the 
same time, be given the maximum quan- 
tity of building materials within the 
limits imposed by the needs of the rearm- 
ament effort. 


It now appears that, for the next few 
years, the inadequate supply of many 
metal items will be more of a limiting 
factor in our production than will 
mortgage credit. Therefore, experts 
along these lines have a major assign- 
ment in the months and years ahead. 


Clarification 


@ In the October MonrTHLy’s article 
“Industry Financing Rises,” page 20, ap- 
pears a chart which shows “Volume of 
Straight Gas Utility Financing 1949-1951 
By Type of Issue.” Under both designa- 
tions ‘“‘All Straight Gas Companies’ as 
well as ‘Straight Natural Gas Compa- 
nies” is printed the phrase “9 months of.” 
This phrase applies only to 1951, not to 
1950 and 1949, 





Awards 


(Gontinued from page 21) 





mittee, chairman; Harold Massey, as- 
sistant managing director, Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association; Harold 
Springborn, executive editor, Gas Age; 
and James E. Cook, manager utilization 
division, Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. (Westchester Divi- 
sion). 


Home Service Awards 


Outstanding individual accomplish- 
ments in the gas utility home service field 
were recognized by presentations to the 
five winners of the nation-wide A. G. A. 
Home Service Achievement Award spon- 
sored by McCall's magazine. Cash prizes 
totaling $1,000 and bronze plaques were 
awarded to winners. 

These high national honors were 
awarded to: Mildred R. Clark, home 
service supervisor, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Dorothy F. 
O'Meara, home service director, The 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; Kathleen Atkinson, home service 
director, Providence (R. I.) Gas Co.; 
Mrs. Barbara F. Haller, supervisor of 
demonstration, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 


Columbus, Ohio; and Mrs. Eleanor Mor- 
rison, home service director, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Each of the winners received $200 and 
a bronze plaque. Awards were made in 
three divisions to individuals who made 
exceptional contributions during the year 
to the advancement of modern home- 
making by promoting interest in, or bet- 
ter use of, gas and modern gas equipment 
in the home. Judges on the 1951 awards 
were: Carl H. Horne, Rheem Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y., chairman; W. J. 
Schmidt, Long Island Lighting Co., Min- 
eola, N. Y.; Ruth Sheldon, Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Co., representing 
Christy Payne, Jr., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Elizabeth J. 
Lynahan, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Irene L. 
Muntz, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

The winner in Division A which in- 
cludes the heads of home service depart- 
ments of three or moré individuals was 
Mildred R. Clark. She was cited for her 
organization outline of activities and ac- 
complishments in the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company Home Service Department 
which she supervises. 

In Division B, confined to home serv- 


ice departments of three or less mem. 
bers, the award was given to Doro 
thy F. O'Meara, home service director of 
The Bridgeport (Conn. ) Gas Light Com. 
pany. This award was made for an effec. 
tive public relations contact with the 
foreign group in a manufacturing city 
through a series of demonstrations tg 
stimulate interest in gas cookery. 

There were three awards in Divisiog 
C, available to individual members or g 
department head in the home service de. 
partment of three different companies, 
Kathleen Atkinson, home service de 
rector of the Providence (R. I.) Gas 
Company, was presented an award for 
an accounting of her department's pro. 
gram in community service. 

Another winner in Division C was 
Mrs. Barbara Haller, supervisor of dem. 
Onstrations in The Ohio Fuel Gas Co, 
Columbus, Ohio, for an educational and 
promotional school program in the form 
of a puppet show entitled “Hot Water 
Playhouse.” Eleanor Morrison, home 
service director of the Michigan Con. 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, was 
the third winner in Division C, with 
planned promotions in home service 
adapted to the seasonal promotions ac 
tivated by the A. G. A. Promotion and 
Advertising Program. 





Free enterprise 


(Continued from page 10) 


and construction of new plant and equip- 
ment. During the next five years, from 
the beginning of this year to the end of 
1955, they plan to invest in excess of 
four and a half billion dollars more. 

During the current year the gas in- 
dustry is continuing the expansion of 
its services to new customers and to 
new record levels. This is shown by the 
figures for the fiscal year that ended 
June 30th last. More than one million 
new customers were added during that 
12-month period, bringing the total to 
24,536,300. Gas utility sales amounted 
to considerably more than 45 billion 
thermal units, an increase of more than 
six billion therms over the previous 
comparable period. Revenues were in- 
creased by nearly 280 million, or by 
15.4 percent, and reached a level well 
above two billion dollars. 

Our reserves of natural gas continue 
to increase in the face of this expanded 
production. Let me remind you that 
during the calendar year of 1950, when 
nearly seven trillion cubic feet of natu- 
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ral gas was produced, the recoverable 
reserves were increased by more than 
five trillion cubic feet. On December 
31st last the proved recoverable re- 
serves of natural gas amounted to 
185.6 trillion cubic feet, having 
doubled in ten years. 

All of this is part of the story of 
the transformation of American life I 
have been describing. During the pe- 
riod from 1944 to 1950, as a result of 
increased capital investment and ex- 
panded operations, the number of em- 
ployees in all branches of the gas in- 
dustry has increased by more than 59 
percent, and the pay roll has increased 
117 percent. During the same period, 
the industry's gross operating revenue 
increased more than 92 percent and 
its net income increased by 105 per- 
cent. 

With all this, the price of gas service 
to the households of the country has 
remained practically unchanged during 
a period when the prices of almost 
everything else were soaring. The 
change in the price of gas since the 
outbreak of World War II has been 


scarcely two percent, while that of 
food, for example, has increased more 
than 100 percent. 

I hope I have given you some idea 
of why we may be justly proud of the 
gas industry and of our part in it. But 
we are not unique in this respect. The 
people of every industry in the coun- 
try have just reason to be proud of the 
continuing record of American indus 
try generally. And I want to raise a 
question in this connection. It is this: 
Why should anybody want to change 
the free institutions of this country 
under which we have become far and 
away the most productive people in the 
world, having the highest standard of 
living on earth and in all history? 

This standard does not consist only 
of material things. While increasing 
the production of goods of all kinds 
and adding the production of innumer 
able new things as well, the advance of 
American industry under our free 
economy has relieved men from it 
cessant labor, and hard labor, and 
shortened the workday and the work 
week. It has not only been able to do 
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this, but it has also made possible a 
yast multiplication of the finer things 
of life. It has continually reduced the 
percentage of the people necessary to 
roduce material goods, but it has also 
made possible an immense increase in 
the percentage of the people engaged 
in personal service and in expanding 
the cultural life of the country. 

The free private enterprise system 
was not set up in accordance with the 
theories of some “great thinker,” as 
the Communists have undertaken to 
apply the theories of Karl Marx. It is 
an economy that grew out of the needs 
and the experience of men and it 
evolved in direct response to men’s 
natural ambitions. 

But in the United States it evolved 
under a new kind of government—a 
government deriving its just powers 


from the consent of the governed and 
under which the right of every man to 
his life, his liberty, and his property 
was protected against arbitrary inva- 
sion from any source—even against in- 
vasion from the government itself. 

It was im the freedom thus estab- 
lished that the free private enterprise 
system was developed in America. And 
it was because of this freedom that in 
due course the American people out- 
stripped the rest of mankind in pro- 
ductivity, and consequently in wealth. 
In this freedom, we in America have 
been demonstrating to the rest of man- 
kind how good a living can be gotten out 
of the earth. And we are only now reach- 
ing full stride. Men charge some of 
us with being reactionaries who want 
to maintain the status quo, but there 


has never been any status quo about 
the free private enterprise system. It 
is a dynamic system, and applied in 
freedom throughout the earth it could 
raise the level of living for all man- 
kind. Are we now to abandon this sys- 
tem and adopt in its place an alien sys- 
tem, the prime condition of which is 
that we must surrender our freedom? 

We must preserve this heritage for 
our children and for the posterity of 


‘mankind. If constitutional government 


and free economy are permitted to die 
in America, they will vanish from the 
earth and the outlook for mankind will 
be dark. But if they are preserved—if 
we prove worthy of our heritage and 
do our full duty, they may yet, under 
God, bless the future generations of 
all mankind. 








Residential gas 
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tion, better tools and equipment, and an 
active field observation and manufacturer 
contact program aimed at improvement 
of appliance design. 

“The Three Bogeymen” were de- 
scribed by C. T. Burg, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in the after- 
noon’s windup speech. Inertia, Pes- 
simism and Delay, he asserted, are the 
three greatest enemies of salesmen. Each 
must be overcome if sales are to be made 
and the wheels of business are to keep 
turning. Mr. Burg warned that the day 
would soon come when it would be up 
to the sales force of every industry to 
keep America strong and great by creat- 
ing jobs, profits and purchasing power 
through sales. 

Another double-barreled sales mes- 
sage, this time assessing the market po- 
tential for gas clothes dryers, was pre- 
sented at the joint Residential-Commer- 
cial and Industrial Sections luncheon on 
Wednesday. At this meeting, the theme 
“Time's A-Wastin’”’ was explored by 
L. F. Worth, sales manager, dryer divi- 
sion, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., and D. C. McDer- 
mand, eastern regional representative, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin. 

Sales of gas dryers are gradually in- 
creasing in proportion to electric dryers, 
Mr. Worth observed, but not as rapidly 
as they should when considering their 
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advantages. “Gas dryers should sell in 
much larger volume for four reasons: 
low cost installation, low cost operation, 
faster drying, and more prospects,” he 
claimed. The gas clothes dryer load is a 
substantial one, averaging eleven therms 
per month. “Also remember that the 
American housewife, now that she is 
using automatic laundry equipment has 
no particular washday. Monday washday 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Surveys show that those who have auto- 
matic washers and dryers in their home 
use them on the average of three times a 
week, and the days they are used are scat- 
tered throughout the week. This makes a 
good load for the gas industry.” 

Mr. Worth outlined a three-point pro- 
gram to increase dryer sales in local com- 
munities. “First, review local require- 
ments on dryers to make sure that these 
requirements are not holding up the sale 
of gas dryers in your locality. Next, spon- 
sor a dealer meeting where you sell the 
dealers on the importance of gas dryers 
in their sales and profits for years to come. 
And most important of all, work out 
plans for getting gas dryers hooked up on 
the dealers’ sales floors and in their 
homes. Of course, it goes without saying 
that you should have a gas dryer in your 
own home so you can talk to the dealers 
enthusiastically about this new appliance, 
which in years to come, will mean more 
and more to the gas industry.” The 
speaker also announced that the most re- 
cent reporting month’s sales figures in- 
dicated that gas dryer sales were now up 
to 39 percent of the entire market, a 


twelve percent increase over 1950 totals. 

Mr. McDermand gave a graphic dem- 
onstration of the toil and tribulation 
of a housewife who still hangs up her 
wash in the back yard. He counted every 
step, stoop and stretch, and reported she 
walks forty miles, and carries 244 tons 
of clothes every year in drying wash out 
of doors. “After the drudgery story is 
told,” said Mr. McDermand, “then is 
the time to stress the features of the gas 
clothes dryer. . . . We manufacturers 
are at your service to supply you with a 
great variety of promotional helps and 
personal service. . . . The best place to 
meet and conquer competition is at the 
retail level. 


OBITUARY 





Arthur L. Smyly 


president of Connelly, Inc., died on October 
16th. Born in Garvagh, County Derry, Ireland, 
Mr. Smyly came to the United States in 1905. 
After a brief period with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., he joined the Connelly organization, 
which he served for 45 years. 

Under his direction Connelly, Inc. enjoyed 
a period of expansion. During the war, the 
company earned commendations for its part 
in supplying the special needs of the original 
atomic project and of the synthetic rubber 
program. 

Mr. Smyly was a member of the American 
Gas Association, and participated in numerous 
regional gas associations. 
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another company. This could occur but 
it would be a last resort. 

First every effort would be made to ob- 
tain the gas from within the system on 
which the essential industry was located. 
Steps would be taken to see whether the 
necessary defense product could be manu- 
factured by some similar industry on an- 
other gas system that was in a better posi- 
tion to supply the required gas. Every- 
thing would be explored to avoid setting 
up the chain reaction that might occur 
should we have to start taking gas from 
one system to supply some essential in- 
dustry located on another. 

Emergency deliveries of gas from one 
system to another in order to prevent a 
complete outage presents another thing 
entirely. That problem causes us far less 
concern than the former. The record of 
cooperation in the industry to meet these 
kinds of situations is so good that I sus- 
pect they would be solved in most in- 
stances without PAD’s being called on, 
except possibly as ‘a kind of clearing 
house. 

There are, however, some intermediate 
emergency situations that may arise. For 
instance, suppose industry must be cut 
off to avoid the threat of a complete out- 
age, yet some of that industry is so es- 
sential that it must be kept operating. 
Here is where PAD may have to ask for 
temporary help from one system to an- 
other even to the point of asking that 
some less essential industry on one sys- 
tem be curtailed to help a more essential 
industry on another system. 

In such instances, the question arises: 
Who pays for what and who holds the 
sack in these situations we have visual- 
ized ? I frankly don’t know. PAD has no 
authority over rates or charges for gas. 
It can only hope that, in the emergencies 
we are considering, the parties involved 
will reach some quick agreement, and 
that the regulatory bodies having juris- 
diction will recognize such agreements 
as emergency arrangements entered in to 
help the defense effort and not to break 
down normal regulation. I think the reg- 
ulatory bodies will take that view if urged 
to do so by PAD, and of course PAD 
would expect fully to support any ar- 
rangements worked out at its request. 

Each utility executive knows whether 
these problems can occur on his own sys- 
tem and probably on his neighbor's. Get 
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together now and see how you could 
combine forces to meet them. Make all 
the interconnections you can. Try to reach 
some general understanding on how pay- 
ments could be made for gas or better 
still, how gas could be swapped back and 
forth. Do it yourself. Don’t wait until an 
emergency is upon you and the govern- 
ment must act. 

In the event you think too much em- 
phasis has been placed on service to the 
industrial user, don’t forget that a part 
of the obligation of PAD under the De- 
fense Act is to maintain the essential 
civilian economy. This is very much in 
our minds. While it is difficult to expand 
general domestic gas service at this time 
because of the scarcity of steel every ef- 
fort will be made, within the limits of the 
steel and gas available, to meet those re- 
quirements and also to see that gas serv- 
ice is maintained and protected to those 
who are presently dependent on it. 

The gas industry occupies and will 
maintain its sound position. But these are 
unusual times. The best of plans can be 
upset. Some calls may be made upon you 
that you do not expect. We could get into 
an all-out war. Be prudent. Sometimes it 
is wise to be pessimistic and prepare for 
the worst. 


Planning Division 

Now for the planning division. This 
is the ivory tower section, the home of 
the crystal ball gazers. Probably before 
this group gets through asking you ques- 
tions, you will think they are the chief 
nuisance division of PAD and are set 
up solely to plague you. 

Seriously, though, if PAD is to answer 
questions it is asked, if it is to be able to 
show the importance of gas in the de- 
fense effort and in essential civilian serv- 
ice and is to establish a long term pro- 
gram which justifies its claims for ma- 
terials, it must have a reasonably accurate 
long term knowledge of where the in- 
dustry is going, what the requirements 
for its product are and how much critical 
material it will need to deliver those 
products. 

This information can be obtained only 
from you. In order to obtain it a consult- 
ing group of 12 men has been set up. 
The United States has been divided into 
10 areas or regions and one man has been 
selected from each division because he 
lives in it and has special knowledge of 
it. One has been selected from the Statis- 
tical Department of A.G.A., and one has 


been selected who is chairman of the Sub. 
committee on Load Forecasting of the 
A.G.A. Committee on Economics. 

These men have been qualified and 
formally appointed as consultants tp 
PAD so that in performing their work 
they will be acting as government em. 
ployees. They have had one meeting tp 
date to try to design a questionnaire tha 
will get the information we want and 
bother you as little as possible. 

It is doubtful if any industry is more 
difficult to forecast than the gas industry, 
Any forecast must be based on more thag 
one set of assumptions. You will be 
asked some questions you think you can't 
answer—but give it a try. When all the 
answers are completed PAD will at leag 
have the best judgment of the industry, 
The results should be beneficial to all of 
you in getting the materials and gas sup. 
plies you want, and also as a study of the 
industry. 

The A.G.A. Statistical Department 
has done a swell job. Its data has been of 
great value to PAD. In fact we would 
have been lost without it, and the indus. 
try would have suffered. 


The outlook for steel 

As to the outlook for steel, the October 
5 issue of U. S. News & World Repon 
has the following to say: 

“Carbon steel requirements for the Is 
quarter, 1952 are 156 percent of supply; 
structural shapes, 205 percent; plates 
180 percent; alloy steel, 160 percent; 
stainless steel 170 percent of available 
supply. Aluminum demand is 177 per 
cent of supply, copper demand is even 
higher.” 

Particular attention should be givento 
the 80 percent excess roquirements for 
plate, since, except for the seamless milk, 
it is plate from which pipe is made. Pipe, 
of course, is the principal steel productis 
which the gas industry is interested. 

Since Korea the production of plate 
has increased but not at all in proportios 
to the increased requirements for it. The 
military alone takes a substantial propor 
tion of the increase and so does th 
stepped up program for freight cars, of 
boats, tankers, barges, the steel industy 
itself, and other industries. These mor 
than absorb the increased production até 
cut heavily into a supply that was, eve 
before Korea, none too much to care far 
the normal requirements of the gas # 
dustry. 
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These defense programs, particularly 
the military, are speeding up and indus- 
tries that usually use large quantities of 
plate in one form or another are feeling 
the pinch. The pinch on these large users 
of plate will be quite acute for some time 
—certainly until either the demand de- 
creases or more plate is made. The mili- 
tary and atomic energy needs are going 
to be met in full. 

Making more plate means converting 
strip mills, and that means production of 
less consumer durable goods. This pro- 
duction, as you know, has already been 
drastically cut. Reduced to very simple 
terms as far as the gas industry is con- 
cerned the question is: Do we get more 
plate to make pipe to deliver gas and less 
strip to make gas appliances to burn gas 
or vice versa? Can the much-to-be-de- 
sired balance be maintained ? 

Another thing that is going to make 
the first quarter and probably the second 
and third quarters of 1952 difficult is the 
necessity of making up slippages that 
have taken place during and after the 
third quarter of 1951. 

A recent order of the national produc- 
tion authority requires that any operator, 
who has a project extending over more 
than one quarter, use his current quarter 
tickets in order to take delivery of pipe 
which has been authorized but was not 
delivered during the preceding quarter. 
The net effect of this order is to cancel 
some tickets that may be hard to reissue. 

Still another thing that may affect some 
operators is a pending order which will 
require the rating of pipe and other mill 
shapes and forms that may be made 
from conversion steel. Theoretically this 
should make more steel available to be 
rated but there is no telling to what in- 
dustry this steel will be allotted by DPA, 
and in any event the order slams one door 
through which an operator, if he was 
desperate enough to pay the prices, could 
get free steel. 

There is a poor outlook of more steel 
for the industry. We will be very lucky 
to continue to have as much as we have 
had during the third and fourth quarters 
of 1951. It is entirely possible that steel 
production may fall as much as 1,000,000 
tons short of its goal for the first quarter 
of 1952 because of lack of scrap. This 
will vitally affect you. Cleaning up the 
yard first on each utility's program. 

Undoubtedly the most controversial 
thing PAD has been involved in to date 
is the gas limitation order. Much of the 
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opposition to it was the result of misun- 
derstanding. 

Industry reactions to the order fell into 
four groups: 1. The majority of those of 
the industry who have the greatest re- 
sponsibility for obtaining gas supplies 
and moving them long distances were for 
the order. 2. Those who distributed the 
gas were quite divided—most of them 
could agree that some type of order was 
necessary so long as it affected only the 
other fellow and was written so as to 
have little effect on their own particular 
operation. 3. The gas appliance manu- 
facturers, who saw only the effect on their 
business or some Machiavellian desire on 
the part of the industry to sell only in- 
dustrial gas and no house heating gas, 
were violently opposed to it. 4. There 
was general agreement, even among those 
who supported the order, that there was 
too much regulation already. They didn’t 
want another federal agency sticking its 
nose into the business, even if it was 
PAD. 


Demand beats supply 

One clear train of thought ran through- 
out all the industry views: The markets 
were growing faster than supplies could 
be brought to them. 

PAD has knowledge as to the possi- 
bility of completing certain gas lines, the 
probable difficulties of building others, 
the obligation it had under the Defense 
Act to keep defense industries operating 
and protect essential civilian supplies, the 
knowledge that gas was in short supply 
in certain areas. In view of all this, all of 
which was confirmed at the hearings, ex- 
cept that the areas of possible shortage 
were more clearly delineated, PAD is- 
sued the order. 

Now that the order has been in effect 
since August 22 and the heat of the dis- 
cussion is over, even the gas appliance 
man will agree that it was a moderate 
order. It was really a slow down order, 
and not a complete freeze. In fact, most 
of the criticisms since the order was is- 
sued is that it is too soft, especially that 
portion of it that sought to give special 
consideration to the new areas served 
with gas in order to minimize its retroac- 
tive effect and not completely upset long 
standing plans. 

The order was not issued without very 
careful thought and a real conviction of 
its necessity. Every view and every inter- 
est was given consideration. To the ex- 
tent possible, without completely emas- 
culating the order, those views and 


interests were reflected in its final form. 

You all are familiar with the “Bow 
Amendment” to the Defense Act. Seven 
states that were covered by the order 
have certified that they have the authority 
to restrict the use of gas and are exercis- 
ing such authority to the extent necessary 
to accomplish the objectives of the act. 
These are Maryland, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

Seven other states that were not 
covered by the order have certified— 
evidently just to be on the safe side. 
These are California, Georgia, Idaho, II- 
linois, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Wyoming. 

Of the states which certified and are 
included within the scope of the order, 
Maryland adopted the PAD order. New 
Hampshire as yet has no natural gas. 
Ohio kept in effect the limitation order 
which it had. Virginia has not as yet 
fixed a state-wide policy. West Virginia 
adopted the PAD order except as it ap- 
plied to new homes. Wisconsin adopted 
the PAD order temporarily and called a 
hearing to determine its final action. 
Pennsylvania certified only recently and 
we do not know what restrictions it has 
put in effect—probably none, other than 
those that were already in effect. 

As a long pull proposition I don’t 
think there is any question but that the 
state regulatory bodies should instigate 
and supervise such regulations as may be 
necessary to assure the adequacy and 
proper distribution of gas to the con- 
sumer. Federal agencies should limit 
their activities to the interstate distribu- 
tion of gas sold for resale. 

While the “Bow Amendment” makes 
PAD’s job more difficult, it has the great 
advantage of bringing the states into the 
problem. It did not prevent PAD from 
issuing the order nor does it prevent 
PAD from taking such steps as it may 
think are necessary to obtain gas sup- 
plies for particular industries even in the 
states which certified. The states are con- 
fronted with the responsibility of certify- 
ing and assuming the obligations that go 
with it. Either they don’t certify and as a 
result are most cooperative and helpful 
to PAD; or they do certify, in which case 
they probably will be wanting PAD's ad- 
vice. Doubtless, if strong enough repre- 
sentations are made to them by PAD that 
the defense necessity is such that their 
regulations should be tightened up, they 
will tighten them. 





The investors’ view 
(Continued from page 19) 

In total volume of financing, the year 
1950 also established a new high of 
1.827 billion dollars. In the case of 
straight gas companies and pipelines, the 
record was broken again in the first nine 
months of this year alone when the 799 
million dollar total amount of financing 
exceeded that for the entire calendar year 
1950 by upwards of 514 percent. 

Of the nine-month total this year, com- 
mon stock financing provided less than 
six percent, emphasizing the trend to- 
ward heavy capital structures. The mar- 
ket for common stocks is now relatively 
favorable, and it might behoove the in- 
dustry to obtain its additional common 
stock money as soon as possible and 
thereby lay the foundation for subse- 
quent senior financing. It is always good 
policy to reserve a certain amount of 
bonding power for future contingencies. 

Let us now consider how the investor 
views the present and prospective posi- 
tions of the gas industry. While the in- 
dustry as a whole is still moving ahead, 
some distinct divergencies are already ap- 
parent in the present. That means that 
investors will have to be more selective, 
particularly at a time when the financial 
institutions are not as much pressed for 
making investments as formerly. 

In 1950 there began to develop a 
downward change in the pipeline com- 
panies’ earnings generally. Most of them, 
although in varying degrees, began to 
feel the impact of higher field prices for 
gas arising from causes of supply and 
demand as well as from such things as 
state action on minimum well-head 
prices. They all have been subject to 
sharply higher taxes and to increases in 
wage rates, materials and other items go- 
ing into the cost of doing business. The 
effect of these unfavorable forces has 
been, of course, to reduce the rate of re- 
turn. 

The divergence is particularly evident 
in the case of companies which have been 
vastly expanding their facilities at top 
construction price levels. The greater this 
expansion, the greater the reduction in 
the percentage of return they have been 
able to earn at a given level of rates. This 
has been accompanied by numerous rate 
increase applications filed during the past 
several months and with which you are 
familiar. The wheels of pipeline rate in- 
crease regulation now seem to be grind- 
ing slowly, and the investor, of course, 
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is watching the outcome with great in- 
terest. 

In other words, the investor sees a 
change in the picture from a level of 
earnings that was so high as to be pro- 
tected only by fortuitous circumstances 
to a level so low as to dictate a wide- 
spread effort for rate increases. In addi- 
tion, the slowness of the regulatory proc- 
ess, plus such court appeals as may en- 
sue, leads one to feel that the period of 
substandard earnings may likely be meas- 
ured in years rather than months. 

The present situation is regarded by 
the sophisticated investor as a test of the 
industry's ability to meet and overcome 
difficulties. By their aggressiveness in 
seeking higher rates, utility managements 
thus far have justified investor confi- 
dence. Such confidence will be com- 
pletely restored if prompt regulatory ac- 
tion grants such rate relief as is justified 
in each individual case. 

This is particularly true from the 
standpoint of investors in common 
stocks. Earlier reference was made to re- 
cent pipeline financing at about 70 per- 
cent debt, 10 percent preferred stock, and 
20 percent common stock, and to the 
earnings ‘“‘leverage’’ thus introduced. 
With a reduction in earnings, the “‘lever- 
age” works in reverse. If a pipeline thus 
capitalized, and assuming representative 
interest and dividend rates on the senior 
securities, were to have its net earnings 
drop from, say, eight percent of total 
capitalization to seven percent, the de- 
cline in common stock earnings would 
amount to almost 20 percent. Similarly, 
a decline from six percent to five percent, 
which I hope won't happen, would re- 
duce such earnings 32 percent. 

Thus, if a company that was formerly 
earning eight percent on its capitaliza- 
tion were to be forced to remain at a 
five percent over-all earnings level, this 
would mean a reduction of about fifty- 
nine percent in the balance for common. 

Naturally it would be difficult to at- 
tract common stock capital at substand- 
ard earnings, and in my opinion this 
should be given due recognition by regu- 
latory authorities if the industry is to be 
able to continue its vast expansion pro- 
gram. 

Let us now proceed with another ex- 
ample of divergence which is requiring 
investors to be more selective: a new line 
tapping a new market far distant from 
the source of natural gas supply. A rea- 
sonably full return on such a line might 


produce rates at the city gates so high as 
to deprive the delivered natural gas of 
any substantial competitive price advan. 
tage. Under such conditions the investor 
sees a complete reversal from the funda. 
mental economics which created the nat- 
ural gas era. This may be an extreme ex. 
ample but continuation of the clearly 
established trend toward higher field 
prices for gas, on top of expansion of 
facilities at the rising construction price 
level, will place even oth:r lines more or 
less in that position as time goes on. 

We wonder whether expansion un- 
der such conditions is sound from the 
long-term standpoint. We also wonder 
if the reversal in the earnings trend, pres- 
ent and prospective, justifies the market 
to evaluate pipeline commons at the rela- 
tively high price-earnings ratio at which 
such securities were evaluated in the past, 
Some part of the earning power may 
have been lost for the duration of the 
present phase. On the other hand, the 
investor is encouraged by the aggressive 
attitude of managements in attempting 
to restore earnings to a reasonably higher 
level, even though the latter may be 
somewhat below what prevailed in the 
postwar boom. 

The applicable regulatory authorities 
do not seem to have demonstrated, at 
least thus far, the broader vision and 
prompt action which would restore in- 
vestor confidence that will assure avail- 
ability of the necessary funds for your 
vast expansion program. The continuing 
rise in costs and taxes is likely to keep 
earnings on the lean rather than the full 
side, making the regulatory attitude of 
controlling authorities important. The 
gas industry will have to raise the addi- 
tional capital in competition with many 
others. In the final analysis, the problem 
simmers down to what earnings will it 
take to attract the required additional 
capital rather than the dogmatic rate of 
return concept. 

The pipeline regulatory problem has 
just started to reach distributing com 
panies in concrete form. In a number of 
cases increased gate rates have gone into 
effect under bond by pipeline companies. 
This places the distributing companies ia 
an awkward position because they canna 
go in for rate increases until the gate ralt 
case is finally settled. Investors are net 
likely to be too concerned about this 
temporary loss of earning power pie 
vided it really proves to be temporafy. 
If dilatory tactics in the pipeline as 
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expenditures of over 114 billion dollars 
this year and nearly 1.3 billion dollars 
next year, and the expenditures to be 
made in the subsequent few years will 
also be of relatively sizable proportions. 
This expansion will be possible only if 
investors as a group provide funds. Just 
as the funds have been forthcoming in 
the past, so will they in the future if in- 
vestors are satisfied as to the position and 
prospects of the industry. The attitude 
of regulatory commissions in allowing 
the earnings required to attract the ad- 


should hang the distributing company in 
this position for a year or two, investors 
would have real cause for concern. If the 
jocal regulatory jurisdiction extended the 
delay by failure to act promptly and 
adequately in distributing company rate 
cases, investor concern would grow. 
Here again the investor has reasons 
for being selective. In a number of cases 
where the present rate of return being 
n price # earned by distributing companies is on 
hore or B the high side, such companies may have 
). to absorb all or a part of the ultimate in- 


include the availability of appropriate 
economic storage facilities to balance the 
unfavorable load factor of the space heat- 
ing business. Lacking such storage, in 
cases where the gate rate is of the demand 
and commodity type, which is now be- 
coming more prevalent, the investor is 
likely to be concerned as to the economic 
maximum limit to which space heating 
loads should be developed. This is partic- 
ularly true in cases where substantial ad- 
ditions to the distribution facilities have 
to be made in order to carry this load 
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The general session, held in Assem- 
bly Hall 1 in Kiel Auditorium, in- 
cluded two St. Louis speakers: Nathan 


pearances and the “little things, like 
remembering people’s names.” 
At the start of the session, Mr. 
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come to be served.” The point he made 
was that people are NOT different. 


ressive . Dr. Sorkin’s subject was “Don’t 

hn, assistant prof f ed J 
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ne Cylvia A. Sorkin, business consultant. Showing.” She commented that me team saty # te pengeees _ ~ 
Ke Professor Kohn stressed the need for thing has happened to old-fashioned tronic accounting. “Instead of elec- 


in the tronic accounting being eight or ten 
years away,” he said, “‘it is just around 
the corner.” 

Mr. Cullman read a report on the ac- 
complishments of the Section during 
the year, and the session ended with the 


election of officers. 


courtesy,” and listed several personal- 
ity traits to develop. Tact, she said, was 
one of the most important. Others: Be 
honest with yourself, be cheerful, co- 
operative and friendly. 

She recommended training employ- 
ees to avoid lies, and personal bias; to 


training programs designed to famil- 
iarize the employee with the needs of 
the customer. “Often the employee is 
too tied up with his own job, too inter- 
ested in what he is doing, to put him- 
self in the place of the customer,” the 
speaker asserted. “He must learn to 
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> Keep Accident preve ntion own to keep its safety house in order. We _ so that the gas industry can prove its de- 
ne full can either do this for ourselves or we will sire and ability to maintain safe opera- 


ide of 
. The 
- addi- 


(Continued from page 12) 


efficiency and a means of economy,” he 
reasoned. 


have it done for us. Having some convic- 
tions as to whether private industry, or 









tions without governmental regulation. 
Mr. Brashear further encouraged the 


“Accident we d mistakes 50° governmental unit can do the bet- adoption of the Standard Safe Practices 
many ace ea . . ; nein: oes on mistaX¢s ter job, we might have a decided prefer- Manual to be a part of the operating pro- 
oblem ack OF Supervision. Wanen SUPE ence to do the job ourselves.” cedures of each gas company. He stressed 


will it 
itional 
ate of 


vision is lacking, our over-all efficiency 
suffers, as well as the safety record. It 
may be then that the safety record of each 
group, department and company is a 
good index of the general efficiency, or 


Mr. Eddins’ paper called upon all the 
gas companies to increase their efforts so 
that our industry in the near future will 
take its proper position as leader in the 











the importance of safety rules to operat- 
ing men and proved that their presence 
in the operating manual would be of as- 
sistance in defending a gas company’s 


m ie RE ‘ .. field of accident prevention. osition in litigation. 

come te. tome ps. sleee sg seen The subject of “Safety by Choice or : “It no longer remains a matter of 
ber it lished between safety and what we see on Compulsion” was covered by A. V. choice between taking or deferring ac- 
e into the earnings statement. It is another proof Brashear, assistant to the manager of op-__ tion,” he concluded. ‘““You can be sure 
— that ‘Safety is Just Good Operation.’ erations, Michigan Consolidated Gas _ there will be action and our employees 
nies in “It is hard to estimate the expense in- Co., Detroit. As an operating man he and the public will be protected. We do 
-annot volved and the loss of revenue incurred Spoke very clearly on this vital subject. still have a chance to choose whether we 
te rate by accidents which reach a national scope, Attention was called to the ever-growing shall preserve our right of making a se- 
re not but I believe it is an undisputed fact that desire of government agencies to control lection of the manner in which the job 
t this all gas companies are affected directly or the operations of utility companies, is to be done or whether we shall com- 
pit indirectly by the safe practices, or un- though the need for such control is not _ placently wait and be driven toward per- 
oraty. safe practices, of the industry as a whole. in sight. He urged more widespread forming operations in keeping with 


“Industry has a further reason of its 
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utility attention to accident prevention, 


standards other than our own.” 

















gineers and dealers. 

Increased direct mail promotion and 
advertising. 

Attained closer relations with restau- 
rant association. 


equally important) on which we must 
concentrate without delay: 


Commercial Cooking______ 
(Continued from page 27) 
of power burners to heavy duty 
commercial appliances. 

Gas utilities should unite in a drive 
to prevail upon manufacturers to 
accept more recommendations of 
the A. G. A. Equipment Improve- 
ment Committee in the interest of 
better appliances. 


Strengthen dealer relations ; 
Improve appliance servicing; 
Accelerate product development. 

7. Here are some opinions on the 
competitive situation as expressed by 
leading restaurateurs, active in restau- 
rant association work, in fourteen dif- 
ferent regions: 


Next in importance (also all about 
equally) : 

Better utility personnel training 

Stronger gas company sales organ. 





















































The oven and fryer are our Achilles’ 
heel in the heavy duty field and a 
foothold whereby our commercial 
cooking load could be lost. Im- 
provement here is essential. 

Unfortunately, equipment entirely 
inadequate for the job is being 
sometimes sold or specified. We 
know of installations where res- 
taurant ranges are specified in 
places where the restaurant load 
very clearly indicates the heaviest 
duty equipment. Result: dissatis- 
faction with equipment and fuel. 

Our industry is badly in need of a 
“double-decker” gas broiler unit 
(one unit stacked upon the other) 
to meet competition. 


6. Please describe any recent changes 
in your policies or methods of opera- 
tion that may have affected your com- 
petitive position. 

Of the reporting gas companies: 

52 percent indicated improved pol- 

icies or methods of operation; 

48 percent indicated no change. 


Those who have stepped up the 
quality of their methods (and those 
are the ones who report to be stronger 
competitively this year) have each 
made one or more of the following im- 
provements: 


Augmented sales coverage of small 
restaurants. 

Added commercial cooking special- 
ist to their staff. 

Added a kitchen design specialist to 
their staff. 

Initiated a bonus compensation plan 
for electric replacements. 

Adopted a more vigorous service 
policy. 

Established a training program for 
commercial servicemen. 

Launched a fryer replacement cam- 
paign. 

Improved dealer contact program. 

Increased the number of scheduled 
service calls. 

Increased coverage of architects, en- 





Trend continues to gas in our res- 
taurants. 

Cost, speed and service are the basis 
for continued preference for gas. 

Position of gas this year has taken 
a turn for the better after having 
slipped in recent years. 

The trend continues to selection of 
gas equipment. 

Such demonstrations as “Mr. Flame- 
less and Mrs. Flame’ contribute 
to the improved competitive posi- 
tion of gas. 

Certain types of new gas equipment 
lack smoothness of finish and do 
not stand up well enough. 

Gas position is improving due to 
better, more understandable ad- 
vertising and to new public in- 
terest in natural gas. 

Speed advantage of gas is impressive 
and gas company service is im- 
proved but not yet sufficient. 

The competitive trend is unchanged 
except that gas ovens are at some 
disadvantage in low temperature 
roasting which is growing in 
popularity. 

The restaurateurs’ first concern 
is safety; second, performance; 
third, ease of cleaning and servic- 
ing; fourth, operating cost. 

Gas equipment has greatly improved 
im recent years but room for fur- 
ther improvement exists. 

Electric restaurants often return to 
gas. 

Gas position has improved with re- 
spect to fryers and counter equip- 
ment, but not ovens and coffee 
makers. 

Position of gas is better and is 
helped by the increased popular- 
ity of the fuel due to its diversi- 
fied satisfactory uses such as heat- 


ing. 


8. How can we most effectively im- 


prove our competitive position in the 
commercial cooking field? 


Replies indicate that there are three 


actions of first importance (all about 
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ization 
Increased advertising and publicity, 


The following comments received 
from the industry complement thes 
suggestions: 


Properly serviced gas equipment 
never loses efficiency in contrast 
with competitive equipment. 

Nobody ever lost a satisfied cus. 
tomer and few can keep one who 
is dissatisfied with neglected 
equipment. 

Proper equipment installation is the 
#1 problem, but is getting the 
least attention. 

Certainly service is a utility obliga 
tion and responsibility until the 
type of our fuel and conditions of 
supply become absolutely uniform 
and constant. 

Everyone realizes the paramount im. 
portance of good public relations 
to a utility, but not all understand 
that proper servicing and ad- 
equate contacts of small and big 
customers alike represent the e- 
sence of good public relations. 

Servicemen must be trained to be 
come sales-minded instead of 
aloof. 

Dealers have no part in servicing 
and yet many utilities are letting 
their service disintegrate. 

Most gas companies claim they have 
a commercial kitchen service pre 
gram. We, manufacturers, know 
that several of them do have: 
service department, but are not 
organized to render adequate set 
ice in eating establishments. 

More and more restaurateurs, hotel 
men and institution executives att 
willing to pay a premium for 
better equipment. When ge 
equipment falls short of their & 
acting requirements they invat 
ably lend a most attentive eat tf 
the glamorous story of compet 
tion. 

Not that our appliances, our prome 
tion, our advertising are weak, 
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they are not, but we are not nearly 
keeping up with the tempo of 
competition and we must do so. 

Our publicity effort on the national 
scale is altogether too insufficient. 
A. G. A. should explore new chan- 
nels and double its efforts. 

Our manpower and funds for selling 
and promoting commercial gas 
cooking are utterly unequal to the 
tremendous expansion of the food 
service industry, the greater com- 
plexity of modern selling and the 
mounting sales effectiveness of 
competition. 

The gas industry must follow the 
example of competition in stimu- 
lating educational programs in 
schools and universities where 
food service executives, architects, 
dietitians and many others absorb 
the competitive story. 

Certainly a segment of the gas busi- 
ness as large and as profitable as 
commercial cooking should be en- 
titled to a fully staffed, well 
trained hotel and restaurant de- 
partment, rather than to inci- 
dental or part time coverage of 
the field as is too often the case. 


The analysis just presented may gain 
in perspective by giving you some facts 
to illustrate our competitive position 
in one of the principal components of 
the sales effort—advertising. 

The following tabulation shows es- 
timated advertising dollars and pages, 
gas and competitive, in comparable 
periods of 1950 and 1951: 


Elec- 
Gas tricity Total 
Advertising 
expenditures 
1950 55% 45% 100% 
1951 57 43 100 
Advertising 
pages 
1950 58% 42% 100% 
1951 49 51 100 


You can see that we are not doing 
too badly, but please observe that com- 
petition’s advertising program is al- 
most equal to ours, although our share 
of the commercial cooking business is 
at least five times greater than theirs. 

The 1952 program of commercial 
gas advertising recently submitted to 
top levels of A. G. A. for their ap- 
ptoval has been stepped up both in 
quality and amount of coverage to an 
extent that should improve our posi- 
tion ‘very perceptibly. You will hear 
about this in the near future. 
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Some parts of this report are encour- 
aging, some are alarming. Most per- 
turbing is that—whatever our plights 
-—they are principally caused by the 
negligence and apathy of a very con- 
siderable portion of the gas utility in- 
dustry. This can be illustrated very 
clearly by recent replies which A. G. A. 
received to 460 copies of a question- 
naire sent out to member gas companies. 

These answers revealed that: 

only 32 companies actively cooperate 

with local restaurant associations ; 
only 38 hold meetings with dealers ; 
only 35 have full time commercial 
sales personnel; 

only 38 are interested in promo- 

tional demonstrations. 


It looks from this as if only about 
eight percent of the questionnaire re- 
cipients can admit participation in any- 
thing like a real promotional program. 
These eight percent are the companies 
who carry on their shoulders almost 
the entire promotional load. They are 
the ones who can so justly report an 
improved competitive situation in their 
territories, this year compared to last. 
The other companies are failing and 
their failure affects the position of our 
entire industry. Look at this tabulation 
showing commercial cooking equip- 
ment sales, gas and competitive, in re- 
cent years and focus your attention on 
1951. 


Elec- 
Gas tric Total 
All kitchen 
appliances 
(Dollar Sales) 
1949 84% 16% 100% 
1950 81 19 100 
1951* 74 26 100 
Only kitchen 
fryers 
(Unit Sales) 
1949 81% 19% 100% 
1950 76 24 100 
1951* 71 29 100 
* Estimated. 


You will then realize what disserv- 
ice is done to our industry by those 
who are neglecting the sales effort. 
Their indifference is reflected in sub- 
stantial sales gains by competition, na- 
tionwide, as these figures show. 

I urge broader support by the whole 
gas industry of what only a handful are 
now doing. I repeat Mr. Boothby’s 
warning at the A. G. A. 1948 conven- 
tion that our industry must make long 
range aggressive plans in addition to 
whatever defensive action is needed 
immediately. 














1951 


NOVEMBER 


8-9 *Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
The Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
15-17 *New Jersey Utilities Association, 
annual meeting, Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J. 
25-30 American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 


5-6 *National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association, an- 
nual meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1952 


JANUARY 


21-23 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 


Week of March 10 *National Association 
of Corrosion Engineers, Galveston, 


Texas. 
27-28 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 

27-28 *New England Gas Association, an- 
nual convention, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

31-April 2 *Mid-West Gas Association, 
annual meeting, Hotel Raddison, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


APRIL 


3-5 °Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
annual meeting, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

4 *The Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

7-9 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

7-10 eA. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

8-10 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

16-18 °A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial & Commercial Gas, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

21-23 °A. G. A. Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ili 

24-25 *Indiana Gas Association, annual 
meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

28-30 *Southern Gas Association, annual 
meeting, Galveston, Texas. 


Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


General Manager or Assistant General Manager. 
Graduate Engineer with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in plant, transmission, and distribu- 
tion lines construction; materials and supplies 
handling; all types of gas; unaccounted for 
surveys; public and customer relations; em- 
ployee and supervisory training; heavy ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Have been Gen- 
eral Superintendent (14,000 meters) and respon- 
sible for industrial, house heating and com- 
mercial sales. Presently Manager of Gas Op- 
erations (66,000 meters, gas plant, mechanical 
service, gas distribution system, industrial in- 
terruptible). Vice-President and Member, 
Board of Directors, Gas Company with 2800 
meters (franchise, organizing, financing). Mar- 
ried, one child. 1680. 


eering Purchasing Agent desires position 
with Utility as Assistant or Purchasing Agent. 
Four years’ experience buying for Gas Utility. 
Currently employed as Assistant Purchasing 
Agent. Background: Five years’ Gas Utility 
Easiness, Graduate Engineer, Single, Veteran. 


Mechanical Engineer—Interested in Sales En- 
ginee: position. Seventeen months’ experi- 
ence as Field Engineer for gas company. ill 
relocate in Northeastern United States. M.E. 
Degree 1950. Married. (25). 


Appliance Engineer with extensive product de- 
sign and development experience in gas range 
and heater field desires to change position. 
Graduate engineer with fine background in de- 
velopment and production of gas and oil appli- 
ances, can be utilized to either head up En- 
gineering Department or as Assistant. Résumé 
available or personal meeting can be arranged 
readily. 


Accountant—Three years with large chemical 
concern. Experienced general ledger, home of- 
fice accounting, inventory records and financial 
statements. Seeks position requiring intelli- 
gence, ambition, and resourcefulness. BBA de- 
gree; Veteran; Married. (26). 1684. 


Sales & Engineering Management—Thirty years’ 
gas utility and related industry experience in- 


volving engineering and administration. As- 
signments included gas works and distribution 
construction, gas and electric consumer service, 
utility sales management, national sales and 
promotion management. Professional Engineer 
New York State. 1685. 


Measurement and Odorization Engineer—five 
years’ natural gas experience. Able to assume 
full responsibility for odorization and orifice 
metering, and assist in distribution engineer- 
ing, utilization, corrosion, and oil gas produc- 
tion. Prefer all-gas utility in East. Graduate 
engineer. (31). 1686. 


Personnel Director presently heading up person- 
nel, industrial relations and safety depart- 
ments of West Coast company employing 500 
men wishes to locate in middle west. Present 
salary $7,200. Married veteran exempt from 
duty due to age, dependents and previous serv- 
ice. Particulars on request. (31). 1687. 


Sales Executive with outstanding record for pro- 
motion and distribution of major gas appliances 
desires connection with appliance manufacturer. 
Experience covers administration, training of 
dealer organizations, and advertising. Full 
Particulars will be sent upon request. 1688. 


Manager—Extensive training and experience in 
construction and management and all phases 
of natural gas operation. Experience includes 
high and low pressure distribution plants, also 
sales and service. 1689. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Young Engineer preferably with utilization ex- 
perience for ws industry organization of na- 
tional scope. ation New York. 


Engineer-Accountant wanted by utility in South- 
east. Must have engineering degree and experi- 
ence with plant accounting, continuing property 
records and standard labor distributions, em- 
bracing electric utility work. Property mortal- 
ity and depreciation computation experience 
following actuarial methods very desirable. 
Prefer man thirty to forty years old. Reply in 
detail, stating age, education, past experience, 
references and salary requirements. Replies 
held confidential. 0626. 


Sales Engineer to handle New York territory for 
manufacturer of pressure regulators and back 
pressure valves. Valve manufacturing or gas 
distribution experience desirable. State experi. 
ence and starting pay expected. 0627. 


Los Angeles firm handling national industria] 
gas equipment line, and manufacturing indus. 
trial process equipment requires experienced 
man to organize and handle California sales, 
Investigation of and by a high quality man de. 
sired. 0628 


Operating Engineer with water gas and oil gas 
operating experience, technical background 
About 35 years old, willing to travel, head. 
quarters in New York. 0629. 


Assistant to the Director—Man, 35 to 40 years of 
age, with gas industry and teaching experience 
to assist the Director in the conduct of a com 
prehensive research and development program, 
Ability to write reports and handle men im 
portant. 

Coal Chemist—Applicant should have consider. 
able experience and a broad knowledge of all 
phases of coal research. 

Attractive Openings for both recent graduates 
and experienced personnel in the fields of oi 
cracking, coal carbonization, utilization of 
gaseous fuels, fuel analysis, and physical and 
chemical properties of gases and gas-making 
materials. Excellent research and pilot plant 
facilities. New building. Opportunities in 
teaching and research. Financial aid in com 
tinuing one’s own education. Retirement and 
hospitalization plans available. 0630. 


Gas Department Superintendent—Large Public 
Utility Operating Company requires experi- 
enced manufactured gas (Coal, blue and car- 
buretted gas) Engineer to supervise construc 
tion, operation and maintenance of two gas sup- 
ply systems. Ability to analyze gas production 
and distribution problems, organize gas opera- 
tions, secure cooperation of associates and 
workmen and the desire to get things done es- 
sential. Location South America. Living and 
working conditions good. Salary range com 
mensurate with qualifications. Reply in detail 
stating age, education, experience records, ref- 
erences and salary requirements. Replies held 
confidential. 0631, 





initiative, imagination, and vigilance. It demands that the 





Quotes 


(Continued from page 8) 


much time on these prechangeover researches has been 
proved a sound one. No one can estimate what expense 
the tests have saved us in preventing incorrect or hap- 
hazard adjustments to the customers’ appliances.” 


@ Ciara H. ZILLEssEN, advertising consultant—“‘Women 
in strategic jobs in gas utilities can present most helpfully 
the viewpoint of the great mass of common folk, because 
they inherently have more of the feel of the average 
homemaker, her problems, her family ideals and ideas 
than do most men on executive levels.” 


@J. K. Laurentz, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, New York—*‘Mechanical checking and arith- 
metical accuracy, considered about all that internal auditing 
had to contribute a decade ago, is today only the beginning. 
Instead, the modern concept of internal auditing demands 


56 


internal auditor justify to himself and to his management § 


the ‘why’ of his activities and the ‘why’ of what he examines.” 


@H. A. Eppins, vice-president, Laclede Gas Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri—‘‘Gas industry people can do, and 
maybe do a little better, what our counterparts in other 
industries have done. The accident frequency rate in the 
gas industry for 1950 was 14 percent higher than its 
average between 1935 and 1939. Over the same period 
the chemical industry reduced its frequency rate by 
36 percent, the meat packing industry cut down 56 per 
cent, the shipbuilding industry lopped off 33 percent, the 
steel industry managed a reduction of 40 percent.” 


@ P. P. Sraruas, senior partner, Duff and Phelps—‘h 
the investor’s eyes economic development of underground 
storage is viewed with much more assurance than co 
tinued expansion in the capacity of the pipe lines them 
selves, as it will make for a more stable earnings picture” 
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A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
rp. G. BARNETT Portland, Ore. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD....Cincinnati, Ohio 
JAMES A. BROWN Jackson, Mich. 
ERNEST G. CAMPBELL Chicago, Ill. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY 
ALAN A. CULLMAN 
HUGH H. CUTHRELL 
B. T. FRANCK 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. R. FRASER Detroit, Mich. 
J. N. GREENE Birmingham, Ala. 
OLIVER S. HAGERMAN.Charleston, W. Va. 
R. H. HARGROVE Shreveport, La. 
D. P. HARTSON Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. HENDEE....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
STANLEY H. HOBSON Rockford, Ill. 
CARL H. HORNE New York, N. Y. 
w. M. JACOBS Los Angeles, Calif. 
CARL H. LEKBERG 
F, A. LYDECKER 


Hammond, Ind. 
Newark, N. J. 
W. F. MCCONNOR Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. REED MORRIS New York, N. Y. 
H. PRESTON MOREHOUSE. . Newark, N. J. 
E. P. NOPPEL New York, N. Y. 
D. P. O’KEEFE Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEON OURUSOFF Washington, D. C. 
HUDSON W. REED Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. E. REYNOLDS Hartford, Conn. 
ARTHUR B. RITZENTHALER. Mansfield, Ohio 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW. ..Greensburg, Pa. 
JOHN H. W. ROPER... .Washington, D. C. 
W. H. RUDOLPH Newark, N. J. 
LOUIS B. SCHIESZ Indianapolis, Ind. 
CARL A. SCHLEGEL Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALVAN H. STACK Tampa, Fla. 
D. B. STOKES Burlington, N. J. 
E. J. TUCKER Toronto, Ontario 
R. VAN VLIET Staten Island, N. Y. 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS Syracuse, N. Y. 
HARRY K. WRENCH... .Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. H. ZACHARY Dallas, Texas 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Norman B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York 





Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Louis Ruthenburg, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. M. Perkins, Union Gas Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 
804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 
tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Alvan H. Stack, The Tampa Gas Co., 
Tampa 1, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Robert E. Gresimer, Jacksonville 
Gas Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. E. Linburg, Richmond Gas Corp., 
1126 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co., Gary, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. Griffin Morrel, Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Box 338, Fred- 
erick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Fred H. Bunnell, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. D. Barnes, Piedmont Gas Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Larry Shomaker, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Pres.—Robert W. Otto, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—Hinkle Statler, 101 West High St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—George H. Smith, Port Colborne— 
Welland Gas & Oil Co., Port Colborne, 
Ontario. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Gordon G. Howie, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Robert H. Philipps, Jr., Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Elec- 

tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. N. Robinson, Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—W. M. Jacobs, Southern California 
Gas Co., Box 3249 Terminal Annex, 
Les Angeles 54, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Walter E. L. Irwin, Philadelphia Etec- 
tric Co., 5 East Lancaster Ave., Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Valley Gas 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—J. J. Jacob, Jr., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 
1, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. H. Cotton, Narthern States Power 
Co., Eau Glaire, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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